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Hotes, 
GENERAL FRANCIS NICHOLSON, 

GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1719-28. 

THE memoir in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ of 
this distinguished soldier and able adminis- | 
trator is inadequate and misleading in several | 
essential points. The same remarks equally 
apply to the article on this general in 
*‘Cyclop. of American Biog.’ 
Having lately found Nicholson’s will at 
Somerset House, I am able to supply some 
details which I feel sure will interest both 
British and American readers. In the first 
place, Fras. Nicholson was born in 1655, and 
not in 1660 as heretofore stated ; and secondly 
he was never knighted. In his will he} 
describes himself as “ esquire”; and, with a 
view to a monumental inscription, says: “I 
was born at Downham [Downholme] Park, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 12 November, 
1655.” Here we get a clue to Nicholson’s | 
parentage, which has always remained a} 
mystery. Even that astute genealogist | 
Dr. Whitaker, the Richmondshire historian, | 
confessed he could never find out anything | 
about Fras. Nicholson, the native of Down- | 
holme, beyond the fact that Gale, in his | 
‘ Registrum Honoris de Richmond,’ dedicated 
a view of Richmond, in 1722, to General 
Nicholson. The dedication is somewhat 
pompous and fulsome, but that was the style 
of the period. Downholme Park was the 
old seat of the Scropes, and on the death, 


in 1630, of Emanuel Scrope, eleventh Baron 
Bolton and first Earl of Sunderland, without 
legitimate issue, the extensive Scrope estates 
were divided between the late earl’s three 
natural daughters. Downholme Park fell to 
the share of Mary, the eldest of the three 
children. She married for her second husband, 
12 February, 1655, Lord St. John, son and 


‘heir of the fifth a of Winchester, who 
became possessed o 


the Bolton estate in 
North Yorkshire, and was created, in 1689, 
Duke of Bolton. This nobleman has been 
represented by such well-known contem- 
porary writers as Sir John Reresby and 
Bishop Burnet as one of the most extravagant 


|livers of his time, and ‘ta man who took all 


sorts of liberties to himself.” Putting two and 
two together, and comparing several lead- 
ing points of resemblance in the characters 
of the Duke of Bolton, surnamed “the proud,” 
and General Nicholson, I fully believe that 
the child born at Downholme Park on 
12 November, 1655, was the natural son of 
Lord St. John, as he was then known. 
Nicholson may or may not have been the 
mother’s surname; Francis was a name in 
the Paulet family. Unfortunately the Down- 
holme parish registers only commence in 
1736 ; and Nicholson’s will, a lengthy docu- 
ment, makes no mention of relatives or 
kinsfolk. But sidelights are not wanting to 
bear out my theory. In a letter from Lady 
Fauconberg (Cromwell’s daughter) to Sir 
William Frankland, a Yorkshire neighbour, 
written on 5 May, 1683, her ladyship says: 
“Capt. Nicholson, who was Lady Winches- 
ter’s page, has been twice through Mora- 
tania [sic] as far as Mount Atlas, and is now 
returning again thither.” Now this ex-page 
was undoubtedly Francis Nicholson, who, 
after serving three years in the 3rd Buffs as 
an ensign, had been appointed, in 1680, to an 
ensigncy in the newly raised regiment com- 
manded by the Earl of Plymouth, subse- 
quently known as the 4th King’s Own. This 
corps embarked for Tangier three months after 
being raised for service against the Moors. 
Col. Kirke, the governor of Tangier, took 
special notice of young Nicholson, and appears 
to have employed him as a personal AD.C. 
which doubtless obtained for him the local 
rank of captain. This explains Nicholson’s 
missions to the interior of Morocco as well 
as his being sent with despatches to Lord 
Preston, British Ambassador in Paris, in 
1682 and 1683.* Home interest and a well- 
filled purse accompanied Nicholson through 


* ‘Graham and Verney Papers,’ published by the 
Hist. MSS. Commission. 
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life. The often repeated story of Nicholson | the second, and in the sinister hand a Bible 
winning James II.'s favour by kneeling when | open, clasps arg.* Fras. Nicholson died in 
Mass was celebrated in the royal tent at| Hanover Street, London, 5 March, 1727/8, 
Hounslow is doubtless true, but it is unfair | and was buried in the parish of St. George's 
to attribute an unworthy motive for this | the following day. In the burial register of 
action to a man who was a consistent Church | St. George's, Hanover Square, he is described 
of England devotee, and who, with all his| as “The Hon" Governor Francis Nicholson, 
faults, and possible vices, was a deeply re-| Esq.” His will was dated the day before his 


ligious man at heart. | 

A few months after the sixth Marquis of | 
Winchester had been created Duke of Bolton | 
he used his powerful interest to obtain for | 
Fras. Nicholson, then Lieut.-Governor of New | 
York, the governorship of that province. | 
“As to Capt. Nicholson,” wrote the Earl of | 
Shrewsbury to the Duke of Bolton, 10 Sep- 
tember, 1689, “his Majesty is undecided how 
he shall dispose of the government of New | 
York ; but however he succeeds in this I doubt 
not he will find the benefit of your recom- 
mendation.” The Duke of Bolton replied : 
“You willdo me a creat kindness to assist 
Capt. Nicholson.” These proofs of fatherly 
interest speak for themselves. Wherever 
Nicholson had been educated* he had profited 
by the instruction he received. Mr. J. A. 
Doyle, of Oxford University, in ‘The Eng- 
lish in America,’ remarks on Nicholson’s 
letters and despatches, which were indicative 
of superior education and talents. When 
Bishop Burnet wrote that the Duke of Bolton 
*“*had the spleen to an high degree,...... yet 
carried matters before him with such authority 
and success, that he was in all respects the 
great riddle of the age,” the description 
might have been fitly applied to Nicholson, 
who was high-handed, arrogant, and given 
to uncontrollable fits of rage. It is recorded 
that when an Indian once saw Nicholson in 
one of his tempests of passion, he remarked 
to one of the officers in attendance, “The 
general is drunk.” “No,” answered the 
officer, “he never drinks any strong liquor.” 
“] do not mean,” said the Indian, “ that he 
is drunk with rum. He was born drunk.” 
There is another proof that Nicholson be- 
longed to no heraldic family of this surname ; 
he took out a grant of arms in 1693-4, and 
these are the arms he received: Az.,on a 
cross arg. between four suns or a cathedral 
church gu. Crest, A demi-man, habited in a 
clese coat az., the bottoms and the cuffs of 
the sleeves turned up or, his face and hands 
proper, armed with a headpiece and gorget 
arg., the beaver open ; holding in the dexter 
hand a sword erect proper, hilt and pommel of 


* His name does not appear in the ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses, and the Francis Nicholson who 
graduated from Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 


1677, has not been identified. 


death, and he left the bulk of his property 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Amongst the legatees appears “his 
friend Sir Thos. Frankland of Yorkshire.” 
The executors were Abel Kettleby, barrister- 
at-law, and Kingsmill Eyre. 
CHARLES DALTON. 
32, West Cromwell Road, 8. W. 


THE TRADE-WINDs. 

Irv is generally assumed that these winds 
are so called because they are favourable to 
trade or commerce. Bailey in his dictionary 
(1753) gives ** 7'rade-wind, a wind which at 
certain seasons blows regularly one way at 
sea, very serviceable in a trading voyage,” 
and most succeeding dictionaries, I think, 
are in the same tale — not, however, the 
‘Century. 

All writers on physical subjects, with one 
consent, give the same account. 

“The trade-irinds, so called from the advantage 
which their certainty affords to trading vessels.’— 
‘Philosophy in Sport make Science in Earnest,’ 
1847, p. 478. 

** By the continued regularity of its direction 
through stated seasons...... the merchantman calcu- 
lates upon the commencement and duration of his 
voyage with a degree of security and contidence 
which sets him comparatively at ease as to the 
event. These periodical currents of air, indeed, 
have been named from this very circumstance the 
trade-winds,”—J. Kidd, ‘The Adaptation of Exter- 
nal Nature to the Physical Condition of Man,’ 1833, 
p. 127 (ed. 1852). 

“Winds, more or less constant in direction, blow 
across those parts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans which lie for some distance on the two sides 
of the equator ; the direction being from N.E. in the 
northern tropics, and from $8.E. in the southern 
tropics. Such steady winds were of so much im- 
portance to navigation, before the days of steam- 
ships, that much of the world’s commerce depended 
upon them, and they were, therefore, called trade- 
winds.” —T. H. Huxley, ‘ Physiography,’ 1885, p. 345. 

“These are the famous winds called the frades, 
in token of the benefits they bring to commerce.”— 
G. C. C. Chaplin, ‘ Benedicite,’ p. 161 (ed. 1874). 

“These winds provided a regular highway for 
European commerce, and hence their name of the 
trade - winds,.”—E. J. Payne, *‘ History of the New 
World,’ 1892, vol. i. p. 92. See also Buckle, * His- 
tory of Civilization,’ i. 1083, who gives references to 
Somerville, Leslie, Daniell, Kaemtz, and Prout. 


_* Robson's ‘ Heraldry,’ ‘Arms, “Nicholson of 
Virginia.” 
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There is little doubt that all these authori- 
ties are mistaken in thinking that trade- 
winds are etymologically commercial winds. 
The significant fact about them is that they 
continue for a certain period to blow steadily 
in the one direction—as in a beaten path, a 
usual course, or routine :— 

A constant frade-wind will securely blow. 
Dryden, * Annus Mirabilis,’ st. 304. 
Dr. Chaplin, in the context to the passage 
quoted above, says: “The skilful mariner 
knows that there are tracks in which pro- 
—— winds will for the most part be found.” 
Now the good old English word for a track or 
frequented path was frade, and the winds in 
question were so called because they keep 
in a fixed trade, or customary course. This 
view, adopted by Prof. Skeat and in my ‘ Folk 


When he began to write this journal, Wil- 
liams was in his twenty-third year, having 
been born on 23 September, 1793. So far as 
I can make out, from a case of theft which 
he records as having taken place in his 
| father’s establishment, Williams was by trade 
a draper or silk mercer. To localize him, he 
| states, in an entry under 1 January, 1817, 
that he takes leave to inform his readers—he 
| ovecienthy had an eye to publication—‘* that 
I have lately removed my Lodgings from 
Islington to 26, Aldgate.” Towards the close 
| of his ‘Journal’ the references to his book- 
purchases are interesting. Further, he cites 
a passage from a work entitled ‘ Beauties of 
-aley,’ which he characterizes as “an excel- 
| lent work,” and which indicates that the 
young man—perhaps none too soon—was get- 


Etymology’ (1882), p. 401, was previously | ting into a more serious frame of mind. Nor 
suggested by W. Wittich in his ‘Curiosities | is this all. “After tea,” he writes on the 10th 
of Physical Geography,’ 1853, where he says : | of the same month, ** I read several chapters 


**Some think that [the term] has been applied 
to these winds on account of their constancy, ‘rad: 
originally signifying a common course or track, the 
course treaded ; and Hakluyt has the phrase ‘the 
wind blowing (rad+,’ i.¢., a regular course ” (i. 105). 

This sense of trade, as a trodden path= 
track, is still preserved in some of our Eng- 
lish dialects. The tracks or roads across 
Pevensey Marsh are known to the Sussex 
folk as trades ; in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
they are trods. Bp. John King has the sen- 


tence *‘ to be out of the trade and thorough- | 


fare of the people ” (‘ Lectures on Jonah,’ 1594, 
p. 287, ed. 1864). A good instance of the word 
occurs in Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard IT.’ :— 

I’ll be buried in the king’s highway, 

Some way of common ‘rade, where subjects’ feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head : 

For on my heart they ‘read now whilst | live. 

LI. iii. 158. 
Wyth wind at will the trad held thai. 
Wynton, vi. 20, 55 [in Wedgwood]. 

Trade, commerce, customary occupation, is, 
of course, ultimately the same word, and 
finds an interesting parallel in the Assyrian 
harrant, meaning (1) road, (2) trade, business 
(Bertin in Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., vi. 86). 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 

THE MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL OF A 
LONDON CITIZEN. 

I HAVE in my possession a manuscript 
note-book. The wording of the title-page, so 
to speak, is as follows :— 

“The Journal of J. Williams, Jun’, Containing 
an account of all remarkable occurrences which 
have come to his knowledge, commencing on Easter 
Monday, 1816. The Right Honble. Mathew Wood, 
Mayor.” 


|in the Gospel of Matthew, for my own and 

brother’s improvement.” In the extracts 
|which are given below it is curious to 
note that the weather conditions of July, 
| 1816, closely resembled those of London 
|and surrounding districts in July of this 
year. After all, the ‘Journal’ is but a frag- 
ment, beginning on 15 April and ending on 
11 October, 1816. The portion applicable 
to 1817 covers only seventeen days of the 
month of January. The whole is written in 
an octavo note-book of 168 pages or thereby, 
four of which have been torn out, while the 
contents of several others have been care- 
fully obliterated. I may say it is bound in 
full scored calf, and inside the front cover is 
the trade ticket of “E. Thorowgood, Manu- 
facturer, 49, Cheapside.” Here are the ex- 
tracts. I have retained a few personal to 
the journalist himself. In fact, except what 
follows, the whole MS. is taken up about 
himself and his acquaintances :— 


* 1816. 

‘Easter Monday, April 15th.—Went_ to the Ball 
at the Mansion house in Company with Mr. Knight, 
a Lady unknown, and Miss Pownall, all of River 
Terrace. At the said Ball only two things worthy 
of notice occurred, viz., the meeting of an old crony 
and schoolfellow (Edw* Howard) whom I had not 
seen or heard of for upwards of 13 years; and the 
not being able to procure the least refreshment of 
any kind for our almost fainting ladies. We got 
home by about | past 2, and but little pleased with 
our expedition. 

“Tuesday, April 23rd.—A fire broke out between 
2 and 3 o'Clock this morning at the Royal Exchange 
coffee house, which entirely consumed the same, and 
most unhappily occasioned the death of 4 firemen 
employed in extinguishing the flames; the in- 
habitants luckily escaped unhurt. 

** Wednesday, April 24th.—Ordered a super black 
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Coat, giving particular instructions to make it in 
the most fashionable manner, _ : 

* Thursday [May 2nd).—This day the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales was married to his Highness, 
Leopold Prince of Saxe Coburg, and now created 
Duke of Kendal. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed at 9 oClock at night at Carlton house; 
and immediately after, the happy couple set off for 
Oatlands to spend the honeymoon. é 

** Sunday, May 5th.—A very wet day. Received 
an invitation from Mrs. Pownall to hear a Charity 
Sermon at Pentonville Chapele, and went accord- 
ingly. Was much editied by Mr. Sheppard's dis- 
course, and afterwards, most charitably, subscribed 
ls. for the benefit of the Charity Children. N.B. 
This I consider well worth recording, as being a 
most extraordinary effort of mine. ie: 

“ Monday, May 6th.— Much fuss about this time | 
with the Bazaars, new ones opening almost daily. 

“* Wednesday, May 8th.—An advance took place 
about this time in articles of provision, such as 

ad, Meat, &c. 
rede, May 16th.—The Anniversary for the 
benetit of the Sons of the Clergy. Went to St. 
Paul’s with Mrs. Pfownall] and her three lovely | 
daughters, and Mr. and Mrs. Syms, not forgetting 
to take a good supply of biscuits to support our 
delicate frames during so long a time, as is usually 
taken by the Service, &c......We took our seats (Mr. 
and Mrs. Syms and Mrs. Pownall in the gallery, 
myself and the young ladies in one of the seats 
usually occupied by the choristers of St. Paul’s) 
about | past con on did not quit the Cathedral till 

or f o Clock. 
x (Friday, May 17th.]—The Queen held a Drawing 
Room at Buckingham house, when the Prince of 
Saxe Coburg and his Spouse made their appearance 
for the first time after their Union. 

* Monday, May 2th.- -About | past eleven this 
night I serenaded the Ladies in our neighbourhood, 
and am fearfull I disturbed the peacefull slumbers 
of some of them for nearly an hour. 

“ Thursday, May 23rd.—Opened an account with 
a Shoe Maker in Newgate St., by purchasing a pair 
of ready made at 10s. and ordering another pair, for 
which he should have a due sense of gratitude. 

* Monday, May 27th. —Composed a poem, entitled 
* Ned and Eliza, —— lover in despair,’ which will 

: y sent to the press. 
May 2sth.— Went with my Mother, 
Mrs. Freeman and her hopefull son John, to see 
Miss O'Neil in the character of ‘T he Jealous Wife’; | 
after which we saw ‘John of Paris. | 

“ Thursday, May 30th.—-This was the second day | 
of the Epsom races, which, the weather being very | 
fine, were well attended. But as I am not at all in 
that way, shall not take the trouble to relate any | 

sulars. 

——— June 9th.—A total eclipse of the Moon | 
this night, beginning about 4 past 11, and from the 
fineness of say me we had a fine opportunity of 
riewing this Phenomenon. 

June Ith. ~Made a purchase of 
pennyworth of real Nelsons Balls in Pall Mall, | 
which formed one of the dishes at supper. | 


«‘ Wednesday, June 12th.—Dined at Wood St. | 
this day off | a pound of cold Beef. N.B. No pota- 
toes, but most fortunately I procured a little mus- 

ifrom the next Room. 
er Tuesday, June 18th.—This day being the Anni- | 
versary of the Battle of Waterloo a strong report | 
having been in circulation, both in the newspapers | 


and otherwise, that a grand Review would take 
place in commemoration of the same at Wimbledon, 
thousands of persons of every denomination flocked 
there early in the morning, in all manner of vehicles, 
such as Gigs, donkey carts, waggons, coaches, &c., 
forming a complete cavalcade along every Road that 
leads in that direction from the Metropolis. The 
whole, however, proved to be a complete hoax, and 
in the evening the whole procession returned in the 
same order as it went, heartily ashamed of them- 
selves, and completely sick of their day’s excursion, 
numbers of People being collected in the principal 
streets leading to the scene of action, to welcome 
home the weary travellers. 

“Saturday, June 22nd.—Went to Covent Garden 
Theatre with Misses Smith and Bryan to see Mrs. 
Siddons perform in the character of Lady Macbeth, 
by particular desire of Mr. and Mrs. Coburg [Prince 
Leopold and his wife) who honoured the Theatre by 
their presence. The house was greatly crowded 
from the time the doors were opened, and we were 
under the painful necessity of standing for a con- 
siderable time during the performance. 

“ Sunday, June 23rd.—This evening a party of ten 
yersons, of whom 4 were females, returning home 

rom an excursion up the river, had occasion to pass 

under London Bridge, and being warned of the 
danger of so doing by some watermen, the women 
left_ the Boat, but the men resolved to go through. 
And, melancholy to relate, the Boat was upset and 
4 out of the 6 met with a watery grave. 

“ Thursday, June 27th.—About 2 o'Clock this 
morning ‘the house of Mr. Dunkin of Aldersgate 
St., Tallow Chandler, was entered by some Irish- 
men, I believe, in his employ, who, after having 
tied the said Mr. Dunkin to his Bed, first demanded 
his keys, by which means they rob[b]ed him of con- 
siderable property and afterwards maliciously set 
fire to the premises, intending, no doubt, that he 
should perish in the flames, and thereby prevent 
the possibility of a discovery. But their horrid 
designs were frustrated by his cries, by which means 
he alarmed his servants as soon as the rascals had 
quitted the house. The whole of the premises are 
completely destroyed, and the adjoining house 
much damaged Vhat makes this case the more 
remarkable is, that about 12 months since the same 
man’s premises were burnt down, and he had been 
at considerable expense just before in repairing 
them. These, also, were very capital premises, and 
no doubt Mr. D. will be a considerable loser.” 

A. 8. 
(To be concluded.) 


Tue oF 1626.—It is well known 
that shortly before the general election to 
Charles I.’s second Parliament, the king, in 
order to disqualify for seats as many as possi- 
ble of the opposition leaders, appointed several 
of the more prominent amongst them to be 
sheriffs of their respective counties. The late 
John Forster, in his ‘ Life of Eliot,’ says :— 

“On the Judges presenting their usual list of 
sheriffs, the King with his own hand erased seven 
names and substituted seven others; whereby 
Wentworth, Alford, Guy Palmes, and Fleetwood, 
who submitted and did not present themselves to 
constituencies, and Sir Edward Coke. Sir Robert 
Phillips, and Sir Francis Seymour, who carried 


~ 


i 
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their elections, but were not allowed to sit, were 
excluded from the House of Commons.” 
Dr. Gardiner has already pointed out (* Hist. 
of England,’ new edit. vol. vi. p. 34) that this is 
inaccurate as to Sir William Fleetwood, who 
“had not sat in the last Parliament. but in the 
Parliament of 1624. He was found ineligible for the 
shrievalty, and was neither a sheriff nor a member 
of the Commons in 1626.” 
His disqualification for the office of sheriff 
arose, it may be assumed, from the fact that 
he had already served as Sheriff of Bucks so 
recently as 1622-3, and therefore could not 
be compelled to act again at so early a date. 
But Forster's statement is also partly in- 
accurate as to Phillips and Seymour, who 
were certainly nominated sheriffs of Somerset 
and Wilts respectively, but, so far as I am 
able to trace, never stood for election to this 
Parliament. The only one of the seven ex- 
members of the House who carried his election 
was Sir Edward Coke, who was returned for 
Norfolk. It was at first thought that, as his 
shrievalty was for another county, he was not 
disqualified from sitting. The question was 
raised in the House and discussed, but never 
decided. The ex-Chief Justice sat in the 
House for a few days at the commencement 
of the Parliament, but withdrew when the 
uestion of the legality of his election was 


iscussed and he never returned until re- | 


elected in the next Parliament. I may add 

that Forster’s statement as to the constituen- 

cies represented by the most prominent 

members of the Parliament of 1626 is not 

always to be relied upon. W. D. Prk. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Bishop Westcott AND VIVISECTION, — 
Readers of the published life of this great 
thinker will look in vain for information as 
to his views on vivisection. As they were 
very pronounced, it surely is a pity no men- 
tion was made on a subject upon which he 
made a decided stand. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


_ “SaccawiNkeE."—This is the name given 
in many natural histories to the daintiest of 
Guiana monkeys. In Stedman's ‘ Surinam,’ 
1796, vol. ii. pp. 12-13, there is a very curious 
statement made about it :— 

“Of the long-haired monkies the saccamrinker is 
the smallest......So very delicate is the saccairinkee, 
and so sensible of the cold, that scarcely one of 
them is brought to Europe alive, and if they are 
they very soon pine and die. The Dutch call them 
the shagarinte: fis) from their being chagrined at 
the smallest trifie.” 


This alleged shagarintee would be a gain to 


‘it to persons who are too easily chagrined, as 
well as monkeys ; but unfortunately it seems 
'to be a mere figment, a unique piece of 
|“ popular etymology.” I have been unable to 
find it in any Dutch author. The Dutch 
/name for this pretty animal is sagzwzjntje, 
| which (like the English saccawinkee) is derived 
by means of a diminutive termination from 
the well-known zoological term saguin, ulti- 
mately of Brazilian origin. 
Jas. Puartr, Jun. 

Donueap St. Mary.—John Fessard, Fesard 
or Fezard, who entered Winchester College at 
the age of twelve from Tisbury in 1533, was 
Fellow of Exeter in 1543, M.A. in 1554, and 
rector of Donhead St. Mary in 1555 or 1558. 
(He was also vicar of Tisbury.) He was de- 
rived of his rectory, and succeeded in 1565 
- Nicholas Rogers. This latter fact, sup- 
ported elsewhere, is given by Gee, in his 
‘Elizabethan Clergy, at p. 292. However, on 
p. 284 he says that Roger Bolbelt [this man 
was afterwards a Jesuit, as appears from 
Foley’s ‘Records §8.J.'] was deprived of this 
rectory, and succeeded in 1564 by W. Moseley. 
The present rector, Canon Short, tells me that 


our vocabulary, especially if we could extend 


his “list of rectors does not recognize Roger 
Bolbelt, John Fesard, or W. Moseley.” I 
should be obliged if any of your readers could 
tell me in what cure Roger Bolbelt (or Bob- 
bett) was succeeded by W. Moseley. Perhaps 
it was in the living of Donhead St. Andrew. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

SHAKESPEARES AT Romrorp, Essex, 1637- 
1689.—Mr. Walter Rye sends me these three 
entries from the Romford register :— 

“18 May 1637. WlmShakspurre, son of Samuel.” 

“30 Aug. 1667. An Shackspur, dau. of Samuel.” 

**2 Jan. 1689. Samuell Shakspeare of Harrolds- 
woode & Judith dau. of John Reynolds of Cocknell 
Green (married).” 

In the Literary Supplement to the 7'imes 
of 7 August I printed a list of twelve entries 
of Shaksperes in Campton (or Camelton), 
Beds, running from 1575 to 1654. 

F. J, FURNIVALL. 

“Qo 


Seurre Gawkie.”—If the following re- 
ference to ‘ Roderick Random,’ which occurs 
in ‘Glasgow Past and Present,’ ii. 38, has not 
previously been noted, it may be worth while 
to put it on record :— 

** At this time [¢. 1770] the Magistracy of Glasgow 
was a powerful compact body, acting almost always 
in unison; and being mostly wealthy men, they pos- 
sessed great influence both as individuals and as 
public functionaries...... James Buchanan, Esq., was 
at this time Provost of Glasgow. This gentleman 
got the nickname of ‘Provost Cheeks,’ and was 
supposed to have been the original of Squire Gawkie 
in ‘ Roderick Random.’” 

Tuomas Bayne. 
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“Scoccan” or “Scocerm.” (See S. ix. 
51.)—The word “ scoggan” is said to mean a 
weathercock, and to be used in the county of | 
Kent. The ‘Dialect Dictionary’ gives an 
illustrative quotation under “ scoggin.” The 


word has been much discussed in connexion | house would be blown down. 


“that when swallows came near the house to 
|pick store food it predicted a storm.” And 
sure enough, between Saturday evening and 
Sunday morning, it blew almost a hurricane ; 

so much so that I thought the old farm- 
I asked a very 


with the history of the steam engine, and I | intelligent gentleman, a native of the dis- 


should much like to know whether it is in 
actual use in any part of England. It occurs 
on a print, published in 1719, of a steam engine 
erected in 1712 by Savery and Newcomen 
near Dudley Castle ; but only two copies are 
known, one being in the Birmingham Free 
Library, the other in the William Salt 
Library, Stafford. Notwithstanding this 
rarity, the print is fairly well known, as it 
has n frequently reproduced, and an en- 
larged copy is exhibited in the Machinery and 
Inventions Department of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. In the ex dani atory matter 
in the margin are these words: “13. Scoggen 
and his Mate who work deubie to the Boy. 
This refers to the gear for working the valves 
of the engine so as to render it self-acting. 
“ Boy” should be “ buoy,” as it refers to a 
float in the boiler, not in the cylinder, as 
stated in the quotation below. 

The word also occurs in Desaguliers’s 
‘Course of Experimental Philosophy,’ third 
edition, 1763, vol. ii. p. 533, as follows :— 


“They used before to work with a buoy in the | 


cylinder enclosed in a pipe, which buoy rose when 
the steam was strong and opened the injection and 
made a stroke ; thereby they were capable of only 
giving six, eight, or ten strokes in a minute, till a 

y Humphry Potter, who attended the engine, 
added (what he called scoggan) a catch that the 
beam Q always opened, and then it would go fifteen 
or sixteen strokes ina minute. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
invention of the self-acting valve gear of 
steam engines, and I do not wish to reopen it 
in your pages. It has, however, occurred to 
me that if I could fix the locality where 

“scoggan” is used it might help in deter- 
mining the origin of the contrivance. The 
gear in question does not in the least re- 
semble a weathercock, and there were no 
steam engines in Kent in the of 
the eighteenth century. 


SWALLOWS PREDICTING A Srorm. —I am 
spending at present a holiday at the south 
end of the Is hed of Arran, Buteshire. The 

weather has, | am sorry to say, been ex- 
tremely broken. On Friday, 14 August, 
we had very heavy rain, and in the midst of 
it two swallows came to ‘pick what they could 
in the farmyard adjoining the house. A 
native of the far north of Scotland—residing 
in the house—on noticing the birds, remarked 


trict, if he had made the same observation 
regarding the swallow. He told me that he 
had not, and that the saying was new to him. 
It may interest some readers of ‘ N. “t, 


Tue * Zauper-KesseL” 1x Essex. — Near 
the old Priory of Little Leeze, Essex, which 
was rebuilt ‘by Lord Rich, Chancellor of 
Edward VI., is an old stew-pond. In this 
, a box full of gold is supposed to be 
nid. A most respectable engineer near Stan- 
stead tells me that some years ago he was 
employed to drain the pond, and was informed 
that if any one spoke a single word during 
the operation the treasure would sink into 
the earth. Nothing was found. 

I am not folk-lorist enough to know if many 
instances of this “ Zauber-Kessel” supersti- 
tion are known in Essex, but it is curious 
that the district near Leeze was largely 
settled by Huguenot and Flemish religious 
refugees, and that some great landowners, 
the Houblons, near, are of Huguenot origin. 
Leeze Priory now belongs to Guy’s Hospital. 
It may be worth noting that the brickwork 
closely resembles that in Provost Lupton’s 
work at Eton College. H. 


Qucrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
2 order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Latin Entry 1x Recister.—I am very 
desirous of an expert opinion on a sentence 
which I find in a short introduction to the 
earlier register of baptisms of St. Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Soho Square. That 
church was first opened for worshipin or about 
the year 1791 or 1792. Father Gaffy was the 
first chaplain. Exactly opposite, across the 
square, lived the famous Domenico Angelo, 
with whom Father Gaffy must have been 
well acquainted. On pp. 349 and 350 of the 


register have been copied, in Father Gaffy’s 
handwriting, probably from some previous 
record, the baptismal entries of the twelve 
children of Anthony Angelo, who belonged 
to a later generation than that of Domenico 
Angelo, but whose father’s name has yet to 
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be ascertained, though it is known that if he 
was not Domenico he must have been one of 
Domenico’s brothers. The sentence stands 
thus: “Duodecim proles Dom. Angelo in- 
venietur in pag. 349-350.” What does proles 
mean in this connexion, and what is the 
meaning of Dom.? CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
Society of Antiquaries, W. 


Arrittery.—The date and place of 
death of the following ofticers of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery are wanted, in order to 
assist in the completion of regimental records. 
The date following each name is that of re- 
tirement :— 

Caddy, Capt. John Herbert. 28 May, 1844. 

Tapp, Lieut. John Edward. 12 June, 1834. 

Cattin, Capt. William George Chart. Died 


in 1885, 
Stace, Col. Henry Coope. Died after 1873. | 
Wynter, Capt. Robert. 1 May, 1843. In| 

Army List, 1865. 
Smith, Capt. Charles Webber. 5 May, 1845. | 
Kettlewell, Lieut. Samuel Hammond. 

26 September, 1837. 

Faddy, Col. Peter Pickmore. 2 October, , 

1872. 

Hewsgill, Lieut. Percy William. 6 Decem- 

ber, 1842. 
Wade, Lieut. Walter John Plunkett. | 

14 April, 1841. | 
Bathurst, Capt. Benjamin. 11 June, 1861. | 
Jones, Lieut. Robert Parker. 16 November, | 

1841. 

Ward, Lieut.-Col. Francis Beckford. 3 May, | 

1864. 

Cooper, Lieut. Henry Litellus Gilbert. 

4 February, 1845. 

Wilson, Lieut. Charles. 16 July, 1841. 
Thorndike, Capt. Charles Faunce. 16 Novem- 

ber, 1848. 

Willis, Lieut. Browne. 2 May, 1844. 
Cookson, Lieut. William. 27 April, 1842. 

J. H. Leste, Major R.A. (retired). 
Hady House, Chesterfield. 


Epen Famity.—An American correspon- 
dent, who is writing a biographical sketch 
of Charles Eden, an Englishman, who was 
Governor of North Carolina from 1713 to 
1722, has written to ask for any information 
which I can give or obtain concerning the 
family and ancestry of the latter. He was 
born about 1673. I have had the registers of 
baptisms searched at Bishop Auckland, at 
St. Helen’s, Auckland, at Merrington, and 
at Billingham, at one or other of which 
churches he would probably have been 
christened if he belonged to the Durham 
family of Eden; but his name appears in 
none of them. He had a sister named Anne, 


who married first Robert Pugh, and then 
Roderick Lloyd. Can any of your readers 
supply information concerning him ? 

Rosert A. Eben. 


Mr. BLanp, THE Epinpurcu Actor. — In 
‘Old and New Edinburgh,’ vol. i. p. 343, 
mention is made of a Mr. Bland. who had a 
lease of the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Urgently wanted, Mr. Bland’s Christian name; 
and is it true, as stated, that he was Mrs. 
Jordan’s uncle, and had fought at Fontenoy 
and Cliftonmoor, and was of good family? 
Also, who was his wife? Was her Christian 
name Jane? ‘D.N.B.’ has been consulted. 

CHARLES SWNNERTON. 

{His name was John. He became joint lessee of 
the Edinburgh Theatre with West Digges in 1772-3, 
and retired in 1778. He fought at Dettingen, and 
was made prisoner at Fontenoy, and took part under 
General Honeywood in repressing the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745. Mrs. a was his niece. See 
Dibdin’s ‘ Annals of the Edinburgh Stage,’ pp. 139, 
170, 173-5. The name of his wife we know not.] 


“WE ONLY LIVE WHEN WE ARE HAPPY.”— 
Can you tell me who wrote the following ? 
“We only live when we are happy, we would 
give you supreme moments.” 

Artuur T. WILSON. 

Preston Candover, Basingstoke. 


Kimpton Famity.—In the ‘ Herts Visita- 
tion of 1619’ there is mention of a Francis 
Kimpton (born about 1611), son of Robert 
Kimpton, of Steeple Morden, co. Cambs., and 
Hitcham, co. Suffolk. Are there any known 
descendants of him (or of his brothers)? Is 
there anything known of the family con- 
nexions of Francis Kimpton, of Welwyn, 
co. Herts, who died 1700? i We 


Sr. Perer’s, Cuester.—In Domesday Book 
this church is referred to as “templum 
S. Petri.” 1. Is there any other church in 
the Domesday Book to which this term is 
applied? 2. What reason is there for using 
“templum” in place of the more usual term 
“ecclesia” ? The church was given by Robert 
of Rodelent in 1081 to the Abbey of St. Ebrulf. 
Is there any means by which I can learn 
whether any appointment was made by the 
abbey? Gastrell, in his ‘ Notitia,’ says:— 

“This church was given by Simon, son of Osborne, 
to the monastery of 8S. Werburgh, time not set 
down. Commended to the monastery by Alex. 
Rector on condition that he receive from them 
three marks. Abbey of 8S. Ebrulf quitted their 
claim to the church of 8. Peter’s to the monastery 
of 8S. Werburgh, which was confirmed by Hugh, 
Earl of Chester.” 

Can I now verify these statements, and 
the order in which the events took place? 
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Can any of your readers explain the mean- 
ing of the second statement ? 
F. T. STONEX. 
30, Lorne Street, Chester. 


Gero or Kurtanp.—In journeying from 
Windau to Goldingen by river steamer 
noticed that close to the latter town the 
rocks change from the usual red Devonian 
sandstone to a close-grained grey limestone. 
Will some one who is versed in the Devonian 
system kindly tell me what beds these are! 
The whole system is here masked by a thick 
layer of boulder clay, upon which lies a layer 
of sand with huge granite boulders. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia. 


Gtiastonsury WaLNut.—Did any legends 
attach to this tree? Brome says, in his 
* Travels, 1700, pp. 332, 333 :— 

“But to come nearer to our own Days, here was 
something not many Years since very notable and 
strange, the Walnut-Tree in the holy Church- 
yard, that did never put out any leaves before 
St. Barnabas Day, and upon that very Day, grew 
rank and full of leaves, and the Hawthorn in 
Wiral Park, that always on Christmas Day 


sprouted forth as if in May, both deserve Credit, | 
as well as admiration, of the truth of which we | 


were credibly informed by diverse Persons, inhabi- 
tants of this place, who having then still some 
young Scions of each Tree remaining in their 


Gardens, yet did not find them blossom like the | 


other, which through the malice and fury of some 
Person in the late wars were cut down and 
destroyed.” 

M. P. 


[Nee I* iv. 115.) 


ga ELIZABETH AND New Hatt, Essex. 
—Mr. J.T. Curry’s interesting note (‘Epitaph 
on Queen a 2 3, ante) reminds me 
of the inscription at New Hall, Essex, over 
the entrance door :— 
Vivat 
En terra la piu savia regina, 
En cielo la piu lucente stella ; 
Virgine magnanima, dotta, divina, 
Leggiadra, honesta ¢ bella. 

Elizabeth gave New Hall to the Earl of 
Sussex, and these lines in her honour almost 
surpass Holland’s in fulsome laudation. The 
brightest star in heaven, indeed, makes her 
first, not second, maid. Is it known who 
composed the Italian quatrain 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


THROGMORTON LNSCRIPTION IN LLANTARNAM 
Cuurcen.—In the chancel aisle of Llantarnam 
Parish Church, in Monmouthshire, there are 
two memorial inscriptions of a member of 
the Throgmorton family, one in stone and 
one in brass. With some verbal differences 


they contain the same inscription. The date 
is 20 January, 1657. At the end of the stone 
monument are the words “Cujus anime 
misereatur Deus,” while the brass ends with 
“Requiescat in pace.” There are several 
brasses of the Throgmorton, or, as spelt on 
the brass, Throckmorton, family recorded in 
Haines’s ‘Manual of Monumental Brasses,’ 
| but no mention of the brass in Llantarnam 
|Church. Can any of your readers suggest 
|the reason for the double memorial? Part 
| of the coat of arms on the stone monument 
| was slightly defaced by a very ugly wooden 
| bracket placed some years ago; this has lately 
been removed in the restoration of the roofs 
of chancel and aisle effected this year. 

J. W. Warp. 


Vicarage, Llantarnam. 


Vicars or Twertox.—If any of your 
readers can give me any information, how- 
ever slight, about the following former vicars 
of Twerton-on-Avon, near Bath, or sugges- 
tions as to where, or from whom, such infor 
mation can be obtained, shall be very 
greatly obliged. Specialiy shall I be pleased 
to know of any likeness which may exist of 
any of them, or of any books, or sermons, or 
pamphlets written by them :— 

John Rich, M.A., 1690-1722. 

James Rich, M.A., 1722-1742. 
| Hudson Martin, M.A., 1742-1753. 
Lionel Oliver, M.A., 1753-1776. 
| Thomas Broughton, M.A., 1776-1797. 
Thomas Fothergill, D.D., 1797-1815. 

Wm. Bailey Whitehead, M.A., 1815-1825 

Wma. Strokes Suaw. 
The Vicarage, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath. 


JeNKINs'’s Hen.—In ‘Letters and Memorials 

of Jane Welsh Carlyle’ a canary, Chico, pur- 

| porting to speak for its mistress in a dialogue 

| with a sana supposed to be Carlyle, says it 

is not going to die the death of Jenkins’s 

‘hen. Who was Jenkins, and what about his 
J. 


| RaputpHus DE Georces. —- Will Mr. J. 
Latimer (who has recently been perusing 
ancient documents belonging to the Corpora- 
tion of Bristol), or any other reader, kindly 
give me a reply to the following ! Edward IT. 
granted a charter to the burgesses of Bristol. 
It was signed on 17 February, 1320, at 
Gloucester, by the king, and witnessed by 

|eight personages, amongst whom was Radul- 
phus de Georges. There are three (perhaps 
more) printed copies (s/c), by different authors, 
of this deed, two of whom spell the name of 
the above witness as written, whilst the third 
gives it as Gorges, and not Georges. Which 
is the actual signature? This same Radulphus 
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is in 1318 addressed as one of the Barones 
Majores for a Parliament invoked. Is there 
a record of this ; if so, how is the name spelt 
therein ? GLOUCESTER. 


Miptanp Reeisters.—At a time when so 
much good work is being done towards the 
publishing of parish registers, might [ put 
in a plea for the much neglected counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford? The 
registers of Stratford-on-Avon are the only 
ones of general interest yet taken in hand, 
and they, after some four years, are not yet 
complete. There is a store of interesting 
information in the registers of churches in 
such places as Lichfield, Burton-on-Trent, 
Warwick, Malvern, Rugby, &c. Will not 
some one come forward and strive to equal 
in the Midland Counties the wonderful record 
of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore in Gloucestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, «c. ! MIDLANDER. 


Hopkins. — Has any reader 
of ‘N. & Q’ any photo, illustration, or in- 
formation of the following subject? In the 
early summer of 1860, just forty-three years 
ago, there lived at 13, Blewett’s Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C., Eliza Ellen Hopkins, aged 
four years, the only daughter of Frederick 
Hopkins, a bootcloser, and Mary Anne 
(Dymond) Hopkins, an upholstress. On ac- 
count of her remarkable development of 
body and mind she was sent to the public 
school at the above-mentioned age. On the 
first day she started to school, she had hardly 
gone but a few doors, when the multitude 
caught sight of her, and in a very few minutes 
tens of thousands of people crowded round 
her, blocking her way, and expressing their 
astonishment and admiration for her remark- 
able and fascinating beauty. The wealthy 
people filled her pinafore with toys and her 
pocket with money. Thus she came home 
from school the first day. But this continued 
day after day. Meanwhile the London papers 
were interestingly discussing the subject. 
Her father accompanied her to school the 
second morning, and * lectured” the people 
about making a public show of his daughter 
by giving her money and toys, but he failed to 
stem the tide of popular enthusiasm, and gave 
up the attempt. At the third day, being un- 
accompanied, she came home from school 
with her pinafore loaded with toys and her 
pocket with money. 

There was dread in the family that some- 
thing might happen to her, as there was 
great danger of her being kidnapped by some 
person infatuated with her beauty. But, as 
usual, Providence suddenly came to the 


to go down stairs to go to school, slipping 
her foot upon a potato-peeling she fell over 
the entire flight of stairs and broke her neck. 

That very morning the multitudes were 
watching for her, and when they found she 
did not come went home greatly disappointed. 
This they did for a few mornings ; but their 
disappointment grew deep, and their patience 
lost its bounds. They through the London 
papers made inquiries concerning the cause 
of her absence. Finally, they made search, 
and found their beautiful idol shattered. 
They expressed deep sorrow at their loss, as 
they had learnt to love and admire the 
beautiful child as if she had been their own. 
She did not die immediately, but lingered a 
few weeks or months on a bed of pain, and 
departed this life 21 June, 1860, aged a little 
over four years. 

I am going to write a biography of this 
child, and if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
anything that will assist me in gathering 
material for this work, I shall be greatly 
indebted to them. In conclusion, I might 
explain that I am the youngest brother of 
this little child, but was born nearly five 
years after her death. F. A. Horkrys. 

Los Angeles, California. 


Heplies, 


O-WORDS IN THE ‘NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 
(9% xii. 165.) 

I am surprised that ‘N. & Q.’ should have 
printed the article over the signature of THEo. 
Gitt, Cosmos Club, Washington, U.S., in 
which the writer gives a string of instances of 
living words for which /ater quotations could 
have been given. Of course they could! 
Of the 100,000 living words already dealt 
with in the ‘ Dictionary’ there are very few 
for which /atev quotations could not have 
been given by the handful, if it had been any 
part of the plan of the ‘ Dictionary’ to give 
them! But it has never been proposed nor 
pretended to give the latest available quota- 
tion for a current word. The ‘ Dictionary’ 
does indeed give the ear/zest quotation (known 
to us at the time) for every word and 
sense (except that for the native Germanic 
words, which have been English from the 
beginning, we have not sought to give the 
earliest known Anglo-Saxon instance—which 
would prove nothing—but merely to give 
sutlicient Anglo-Saxon instances to show 
form and use). And in the case of o/solete 
words and senses, we have been careful to 


rescue. For, one morning, as she was about | quote the latest instances known to us, as 
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suggesting approximately the date of their 
disappearance from use. But in the case of 
living words the ‘ Dictionary’ is itself the 
authority for their current use (in the 
opinion of its editors and their literary 
advisers) at the date of publication ; 
and all that is aimed at in choosing 
quotations is to carry out as far as 
possible the principle laid down in the 
‘General Explanations,’ p. xxii, of a/out 
one quotation for each century. This means 
choosing from our available nineteenth-cen- 
tury quotations, which may be five or may 
be fifty, the quotation which, all things con- 
sidered, appears to us most useful, without 
any regard whatever to the part of the nine- 
teenth (or twentieth) century to which it 
may belong. If we were making a dictionary 
in twenty volumes instead of ten—a much 
easier and quicker business —it would be 
possible to give twice as many quotations, or 
even more, and then we might indulge in 
two, or even three, instances of every word 
and sense for the nineteeth century, choosing 
one from the beginning, one from the middle, 
and one from the end ; but where we are so 
restricted as to space that we can afford, in the 
case of ordinary words, that show no variety 
of form, use, or construction, to give one 
quotation only, it would surely be folly to 
give the latest in preference to that w hich 
we consider (for our purpose) the best. It 
would, for example, often mean giving a 
quotation from an obscure author or a news- 
paper in preference to one from a writer of 
authority, and would necessitate a general 
neglect of early and mid-century writers for 
those of the last few years, and the preferring 
of a poor quotation, which added nothing to 
the information given in earlier instances, to 
one which enriched the article—and all this 
only in order to prove that the ‘ Dictionary’ 
is right in treating “ ostrich” 
word ! 

[I am sorry that even on 
‘Dictionary’ should think that its “ back- 
wardness’ in giving no quotation for “ostrich” 
later than 1857 (the latest, by the way, is 
really of 1891), gives ‘‘an impression of 
incompleteness which is detrimental to the 
esteem ” which it deserves ; but I am satis- 
fied that the feeling is not that of readers 
generally. I have met with it only in special- 
ists in a particular science, who forgot that a 
dictionary is a book of words, and persisted 
in looking at it as a current text-book of 
their own science. Thus, one chemist thought 
the dictionary “very good ” but its chemistry 
“rather out of date,” because it contains all 


reader of the 


the obsolete terms common with the chemists 


| 


as a living | 


of 1800, of many of which even he did not 
know the meaning and which “are no longer 
of any use.” I suggested that if ever he came 
to write a history of chemistry, he might be 
glad to turn to the ‘ Dictionary’ for the 
explanation of the historical terms of his 
own science. 

When Mr. GILL can cite an earlier instance 
of the word ornithology than that given in 
the ‘* Dictionary,’ it will be proper to write 
about it: meanwhile would it not be better 
to accept the ‘Dictionary’ date, and give 
the editors credit for doing their duty, rather 
than express a bare suspicion that they have 
not ’ 

Okapi, as a word for which no quotation 
was available before 1901. is, of course, reserved 
for the ong For the notes on the 
other words Mr. Gxt has our thanks. What 
a pity they were not sent us before, instead 


of after, the editing of - words. 
A. H. Murray. 
As Mr. GILL seems ch informed on the 


subject of the “ candle-fish,” I should like to 
ask if he knows the origin of its native name. 
Both Dr. Murray and myself made efforts to 
trace it, but in vain. The nearest I have got 
to itis the Chinook equivalent, wlan, which, 
however, is obviously inadequate, since all 
the English variants are longer by a syllable. 
The term will probably come up for treat- 
ment again in the ‘ N.E.D. under letter U, as, 
besides eulachon, oolachan, oolakan, oulac han, 
there exists a spelling wth/ecan, used by 
Washington Irving in his ‘ Astoria,’ 1836, 
vol. ii. p. 269. James Pratt, Jun. 


SHAKESPEARES SONNETS: A New THEORY 
(9 xii. 141).—Literary criticism must be 
at a singularly low ebb if it cannot distin- 
guish between the styles of Barnabe Barnes 
and William Shakespeare. If the extracts 
from Barnes's Sonnets given by Mr. Srro- 
NACH are a fair specimen of his handicraft, 
then I think it would be about as near the 
mark to attribute ‘ Locksley Hall’ to Eliza 
Cook as to suggest that Sonnet 86 is the 
work of Barnes. But why should various 
hands be supposed to have been at work on 
these sonnets! What internal evidence is 
there of the fact? None that I know of. The 
style throughout is the same inimitable work 
of the master hand. What external evidence 
is there? None. Mr. Srronacn’s foundation 
of Jaggard's pirated work is much too 
slender to bear the weight of the superstruc- 
ture he would impose upon it, and it is, in 
fact, no evidence at all. 

I would, in conclusion, beg to demur to 
Mr. Srronaca’s remarks about the ‘ Pas- 
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sionate Pilgrim.’ I do not think critics are 
so easily misled as he supposes, and it is 
certainly beyond the limits of credence that 
Shakespeare would have desired to appear as 
the author of his contemporaries’ inferior 
productions. INGLEBY. 


I fear Mr. Srronacn’s new theory cannot 
stand. The immortal Sonnets may have 
been addressed to two or more diiferent 
persons, but they all came from one splendid 
head, and are autobiographical of the same 
splendid genius. Moreover, the ‘ Partheno- 
phil’ of Barnes (1593) is too early in date to 
meet the case. It was after ‘ Lucrece’ (1594) 
that the question of the rival poet or poets 
arose, and Chapman and Daniel both suit 
ever so much better than Barnes. Chapman 
wrote hymns, and called them so, as well as 
Barnes, and both Prof. Minto and Mr. Tyler 
have given good reasons for the former being 
at least one of the rival poets. But, through 
recent discoveries, the question of the Shake- 
speare Sonnets has entered into quite a new 
phase. The same illustrious Elizabethan 
genius who ‘‘showed his head” in ‘ Lucrece’ 
also showed it at the very beginning of his 
“ sugred ” sonnets, and he showed it with his 
rose upon his breast. NE QUID NIMIS. 


“Sur Le Pont p’Avicnon ” xii. 170). 
—This song appears to be the French equiva- 
lent for our English ‘ Mulberry Bush,’ and 
verses may be adi ded at discretion. The fol- 
lowing is from Spiers’s ‘ First French Book 
for Children’ :— 

Sur le Pont d’Avignon 
L’on y danse, l'on y danse ! 
Sur le Pont d’Avignon 
L’on y danse tout en ronde. 
l. 
Les beaux messieurs font comme ca 
(Ils saluent). 
kt puis encore comme ¢a 
(Ils saluent encore). 
Les belles dames font comme ca 
(Elles font une révérence). 
Et puis encore comme ca 
(Elles font encore une révérence). 


Les cordonniers...... 

4, 

Les cochers......, Ke. 
M. E. F. 


[Very many similar replies are acknowledged. } 


Ash: PLace-NAME (9 8S. xii. 106). — Any 
place named Ash, or commencing Ash-, may 
almost certainly be assumed to refer to the 
ash tree. The Anglo-Saxon form was ese (in 
Mercian dialect pronounced ash, there being 
no s/ in the language). 


The Norman scribes 


| in existence before” 


who compiled Domesday Book could not say 
ash, ov bring themselves to write «sc, so they 
record it as Aissa, Aisse, Asch, Esce, Esche, 
and Esse, according to the taste of the indi- 
vidual scribe. The Middle E nglish forms 
are (tse h, asche, esche, assche, aish, ashe. The 
suggestion that ash has any relation to escea, 
or water, may be discarded as impossible. 
. H. Duienan. 


To the instances given can may be added 
Ash in Surrey, Ash in Somerset, and 
Mountain Ash in South Wales. They all 
appear to refer to the tree, as do also Ash 
Vale and Ashton, and many other place- 
names beginning with Ash. Is there not 
also a One Ash somewhere in Lancashire ? 
If so, this would seem decisive. C. C. B. 


Mayors’ Correct TirLeE AND THEIR PRE- 
CEDENCE (9 §S. xi. 389, 437; xii. 57).—In 
‘Lincolnshire Tradesmen’s Tokens’ Mr. Justin 
Simpson remarks :—- 

‘*T believe it is a fact not generally known that at 
all royal presentations at which civic and municipal 
magnates from all parts of England are invited to 
attend, the W orshipful the Mayor of Stamford has 
precedence over all the others, save those of London, 
York, and Dublin, a precedency which was recog- 
ulead at the opening of the W eck I's Fair in 1851.” 

Sr. SwItHrn,. 


So early as the year 1537 Thomas Dorset, 
curate of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, addressed 
a letter to the Mayor of Plymouth, beginning 
“To the right worshipfull Mr. Horsewell.” 
See ‘Excerpta Historica,’ 1831, by Samuel 
Bentley. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Fiats (9 xii. 49, 134).—In his communi- 
cation on this subject Mr. E. H. Cotem _ 
refers to a definition of the word “flat” 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ published in 1888, 
and remarks that “flats must have been 
that date. It must not 
be supposed from this that “flats” are a 
modern invention, for they have been in 
existence in Scottish towns for hundreds of 
years. The definition quoted by Mr. Coxr- 
MAN is fairly accurate, and is practically the 
same as that given in the ‘ Encyclopiedic 
Dictionary.’ Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1890 
edition) inaccurately defines a “flat” as “In 
Scotland, a floor in a house”! 


Green's ‘Encyclopedia of Scots Law, 
vol. iii. p. 132, 1896 (voce ‘ Common Interest’), 
says :-— 


“The term ‘common interest’ is peculiarly 
applicable to the rights of proprietors of different 
flats, or dwelling-| houses contained in a single 
building with possib ly different entrances, but 
under one roof, and contained between the same 
gables and walls, over every part of the building 
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other than the flat of which they are proprietors. 
Such buildings have long been technically known in 
Scotland as ‘lands’ or ‘tenements of lands,’ and 
the use of the phrase ‘common interest’ now 
applies exclusively to the law of the tenement.” 
Lord Stair, in his ‘Institutionsof the Law of 
Scotland,’ which were published at the end 
of the seventeenth century, says (ii. 7, 6) :— 

“When divers owners have parts of the same 
tenement, it cannot be said to be a perfect division, 
because the roof remaineth roof to both, and the 
ground supporteth both; and therefore, by the 
nature of communion, there are mutual! obligations 
upon both, viz., that the owner of the lower tene- 
ment must uphold his tenement as a foundation to 
the upper, and the owner of the upper tenement 
must uphold his tenement as a roof and cover to 
the lower; both which, though they have the 
resemblance of servitudes, and pass with the thing 
to singular successors, yet they are rather personal 
obligations, such as pass in communion even to the 
singular successors of either party.” 

from the seventeenth century to the present 
day many disputes between owners of “flats” 
are reported in the Scottish legal decisions. 

Mr. Henry Grey Graham, in his interesting 
work ‘The Social Life of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ thus describes the Edin- 
burgh “flats” during the period of which he 
writes :— 

**In the flats of the lofty houses in wynds or 
facing the High Street the populace dwelt, who 
reached their various lodgings by the steep and 
narrow ‘scale’ staircases, which were really up- 
right streets. On the same building lived families 
of all grades and classes, each in its flat in the same 
stair—the sweep and caddie in the cellars, poor 
mechanics in the garrets, while in the intermediate 
stories might live a noble, a lerd of session, a doctor, 
a city minister, a dowager countess, or a writer; 
higher up, over their heads, lived shopkeepers, 
dancing masters, or clerks.’ — l-vol. edition, 1901, 
p. 85. 

Great changes have taken place since the 
eighteenth century. Flats in Scotland are 
now generally occupied by the middle and 
lower classes only, and they vary in size from 
the one-room dwelling to houses of six or 
more apartments. There may be two, three, 
four, or even more dwellings on a single flat, 
depending entirely on the district in which 
the building is situated. There are a few 
double-ftlats with two floors, the one above 
the other. Many flats are so well appointed 
and so fully supplied with modern conve- 
niences that some people prefer them to 
villas. 


(9 S. Serr. 12, 1903. 


the incidents, intended as they were to hit 

off the supposed inconvenience of living in 

flats, would have “fallen flat” with a Scottish 

audience. J. A. 
Edinburgh. 


Premier Prupent, A Frencn Orrice 
S. xii. 69).—Of course I speak with bated 
breath as a humble student of the French 
language, but sometimes a suggestion is use- 
ful. Is not the word “ prudent” here intended 
simply for “président”? or, if not, may it 
not be intended for prud’homme”? With 
regard to the latter word, here are a few 
sentences from my dictionary (1750) :— 

‘*Prud’homme, en termes de Pratique, se dit des 
Experts qu'on nomme en Justice pour visiter et 
estimer des choses sur lesquelles on est en contesta- 
tion.” 

* Prudhomme, se dit aussi de certains Artisans 
jurés et nommés pour visiter des marchandises.” 

“Prudhomme. Terme en usage dans la Marine. 
L’Ordonnance de la Marine, L.V. Tit. viii. Des 
Pécheurs, art. 6, dit: dans les lieux oi il y a des 
PruThommes, les Pécheurs s'assembleront annuelle- 
ment pour les ¢lire par devant les Officiers de 
lAmirauté, qui recevront le serment de ceux qui 
seront nommes, et entendront sans frais les comptes 
des deniers de lear Communauté......A Marseille on 
donne ce nom aux Juges des Pécheurs. Ils con- 
noissent de tout ce qui concerne la péche. Ils peu- 
vent condamner sans appel ’ deux sous d’amende. 

I have only been able to trace the word 
‘** prudent,” used substantively, in the sense 
of a prudent person. Epwarp LaTHamM. 


Lewis (9° S. xii. 168).—The following 
inscription on a tablet in Soberton Church, 
co. Hants, gives the desired information :— 

* Here lies interred the body of Thomas Lewis, 
Esq., the son of Richard Lewis, Esq., grandson of 
Sir Edward Lewis, of an ancient family of the Van 
in Glamorganshire. By his first wife, Anna Maria, 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Walter Curl, Lord 
of this Mannor, he had no issue. By _his second, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. Mr. Edward 
Turnour, Rector of Stapleford Tawney in Essex, 
married 1709, he had issue only one daughter, 
Elizabeth, married 1730 to Other, Earl of Plimouth, 
who dying 1732, and she 1733, left_only one son, 
Other Lewis, the present Earl of Plimouth. He 
dyed 22 Nov. 1736 in the 58th year of his age.” 

Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Lewis, Esq., 
died 1 October, 1754, aged 82. 

Atrrep T. Everirr. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


THACKERAY'’s Moustacuké S. xi. 149).— 


In September, 1881,at the Criterion Theatre, | In reply to the query put by Mr. F. G. Krrroy, 
London, I witnessed the performance of a|as to there being any portrait extant done in 


comedy entitled ‘Flats.’ From this it would 


appear that twenty-two years ago flats had | 


the year 1855 of W. M. Thackeray, it may be 
pretty safely said that none exists. I was 


not been in existence very long in London, | with the author almost daily whilst he was 


and that they were becoming more popular. | 


writing the ‘Newcomes,’ in the midsummer 


The play was an amusing one, but many of |of that year, in Paris, the last number being 
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dated 28 June. He had then no moustache. 
It is just possible that between that date and 
mid-October he may have grown one. He 
at times dispensed with the “barber's shear,” 
when travelling about, to save time and 
trouble. But this very locomotion would 
yreclude lengthy sittings needed for a limning. 
Ten years before [ made a sketch of him 
in fez and caftan, smoking a long cherry- 
stick pipe. As he had then clipped off his 
moustaches, they were omitted ; but as he 
scanned the outline, he took the pencil in 
hand, and added these adornments to his 
upper lip. I may add that 1840 as a date is 
only put eee on Maclise’s drawing 


of him. It looks much younger than he 
appeared at that time; and not then 
moustached. Eyre Crowe. 


PeTer THE GREAT IN ENGLAND S. xii’ 
127).— Many details of the visit of the Czar 
of Russia to this country in 1698 will be 
found in the pages of ‘N. & At 2" 8. i. 
365 there is a copy of the long bill of | 
expenses for damages done to the build- 
ings and adjoining property, furniture, and 
gardens, at Evelyn's house, at Sayes Court, 
Deptford, amounting to 3507. 9s. 6d. ; S. ii. 
125 refers to his visit te Godalming, and 
8 S. xii. 26 to the frequent occasions when 
he appeared at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, even when Flamsteed was engaged at 
his observations. 

Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary, 
9 June, 1698, says :— 


under the date of 


eradicated proper in base. Here the oak is 
a piece of canting heraldry, allusive to the 
supposed meaning of Aitken =aiken, oaken. 
The same allusion appears in the arms 
granted to Aiken of Dalmoak (1892): Or, 
three oakslips fructed proper, a chief vair. 

John Chetwood Aiken, banker, Bristol, 
registered in 1885 a variation of the arms of 
Aitken, the names doubtless being of common 
origin, viz., Or, a chevron sable between two 
cocks respectant in chief gules and a hunting 
horn in base vert, garnished and stringed of 
the third, 

In 1804 the followings bearings were regis- 
tered for Catherine, “second daughter and 
co heiress of Charles Aitken, of the island of 
Saint Croix: Per fess ermine and or, four 
tleurs-de-lys -. cross azure, surmounted of a 
cross of the last edged of the field between 
four spur-revels gules, the cross charged in 
the centre with two greyhounds’ heads 
addorsed or. This is manifestly a modern 
achievement, designed in the worst style of 
heraldry. 

As for the origin of the name, it might 
conceivably represent a diminutive of Arthur. 
During the Peninsular War British soldiers 
spoke familiarly of the Duke of Wellington 
as “Atty,” and kin is a common Anglo-Saxon 
diminutive suffix. But Arthur was an ex- 
ceedingly rare personal name in Scotland 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, when most fixed surnames were 
evolved. I cannot bring to mind a single 
instance of it. Adam, on the other hand, 
was a very common baptismal name, and | 


“To Deptford, to see how miserably the Czar had 
left my house, after three months making it his 
Court. I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King’s | 
Surveyor, and Mr. Loudon his gardener, to go and | 
estimate the repairs, for which they allowed 150/. | 
in their report to the Lords of the Treasury.” 

Evelyn's servant writes to him : 

** There is a house full of people and right nasty. 
The Czar lies next your library, and dines in the 
parlour next your study. He dines at ten o'clock 
and six at night, is very seldom at home a whole 
day, very often in the King’s Yard, or by the water, 
dressed in several dresses. The King is expected 
here this day ; the best parlour is pretty clean for 
him to be entertained in. The King pays for all he 
has.” 

EvERARD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


AITKEN (9S, xii. 129).—- Aitken of Saltcoats 
and Darroch, Stirlingshire, had the following | ! 
arms registered in the Lyon Office in 1871: 
Argent, a chevron gules between three cocks 
sable. 

In 1874 James Aitken, shipowner, Glasgow, 
registered Argent, a chev ron azure betw een 
two cocks in chief sable and an oak tree 


think Mr. Bards sley probably is near the 
truth in his ‘English Surnames’ when he 
assigns that as the origin of Atkin, Atkins, 
and Atkinson, sharpened forms of Adkin 
-litthe Adam, Adkins, and Adkinson = little 
Adam's son. He goes near to prove the 
origin by citing from the Hundred Rolls an 
instance of an individual entered in one 
place as “ Adam le Fullere,” and in another 
as “ Adekin le Fuller.” Aitken appears to 
be but a northern variant of Atkin. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
CRYING DOWN CREDIT” xii. 29, 138). 
Col. Clifford Walton, in his ‘ History of 
the British Standing Army,’ p. 715, says :- 
**In IGSS James the Second tyrannically ordered 
publicans to afford free quarters to soldiers, while 
private persons were compelled to billet men for the 
remuneration of eightpence a week. It was in con- 
sequence of these oppressions that the Declaration 
of Rights asserted the privileges of the subject in 
this matter......In pee hey as “well as in England, 
there were instanc es of officers being brought to 
trial for exacting free quarters. Openly professed 
extortion of free quarters became therefore less 
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frequent, but not the less were free quarters ob- 
tained. It was notorious that officers refused, or 
purposely forgot, to give the certificates; and whole 
regiments marched out of towns without paying for 
their quarters. It was after investigations into 
complaints of this sort by injured civilians, that in 
1695 a [Royal] Proclamation wes published 

directing that for the future, upon 
troops in a place, publication was to be immediately 
made by sound of trumpet or beat of drum that 

*no ofticer or soldier be trusted in their quarters 
beyond the rates that have been or shall be pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament.’ This process is still 
practised, and is termed ‘Crying down credit. 

W. S. 

The Graphic of 15 August, the date of the | 
latter of the two references to ‘N. «& Q..,’ 
contains an article on * Army Bands,’ 
thus concludes :— 

*One of the peculiarities attaching toa regimental 
band is its abn tion of marching through the prin- 
cipal streets of any town the regiment first arrives 
at in garrison playing what is known as the ‘ Credit 
Down.’ The supposition is that, once this is done, 
no tradesman can recover a debt from any member 
of such regiment. Whether such a view of the law 
as to the recovery of debts has ever been put to 
test the writer does not know, but that it would 
hold good is certain. If not, the custom should be 
abolished, for it is simply making a circus parade of 
His Majesty’s Army.” —P. 2 


Is any particular consecrate to such 
occasions Sr. ry. 


which 


MARRIAGE IN A Sueer (9'" §, xii. 146).— 
There is an interesting chapter on * Marrying 
in a White Sheet’ to be found in * Old Church 


Lore,’ by William Andrews, F.R.H.S. (1891). 
Joun T. Pace. 
BREAKING THE GLAss AT Jewish WeEp- 


DINGS (9S. xii. 46, 115).—For aught I know 
to the contrary Mr. Davis is quite sound in 
his association of those sentimental ideas. 
The juxtaposition seems natural and almost 
inevitable. According to him it has a different 


‘the number of lines in the * Poly - 


|of 490 lines 


réle from that of the skeleton at Egyptian | 


feasts. In actual practice I am afraid it is 
not so at all. I am afraid the smashing of 
the glass has but a momentary influence upon 
the spectators. Far from depressing, it in- 
variably exhilarates them. It acts rather as 
a signal for pent-up feelings to find a vent, 
feelings that have been bottled up during the 
prolonged service. The buzz of conversation 
and the hum of movement are once more 
set going. As to the bridegrooms, countless 
numbers crush the glass with such uncon- 
cealed gusto and with such triumphant 
alacrity that it is difticult to imagine such 
sombre ideas as the destruction of Jerusalem 
or the loss of nationality were oppressing 
them atall. If Mr. Davis had made out a 


case for the frailty of all human ties or con- 


arrival of any | 


tracts I could have followed him, as I hold, 
with the author of ‘ Evolution of Marriage,’ 
that this institution has ascended, like animal 
structures, by slow evolutionary processes 
from a cell-like atom to a perfect organism. 
He has. however, associated the glass with 
loss of nationality. This calls for some 
criticism. For my own part, if I fancied 
Mr. Davis was absolutely correct in his 
reading, then, whenever I was called upon 
to perform the dramatic oftice, I should pub- 
licly refuse to play that trump card, even 
I lost je lady at the venture. I[ 
would not break the glass. ForI should feel 
that at that most interesting stage in my 
career I was breaking faith with my country- 
men, who had conferred upon me the price- 
less boons of citizenship, &e., on the tacit 
understanding that I was going to settle 
down to my home and heritage in the spirit 


| of a Briton, and with the stedfast love of a 


freeholder for his estate, and not with the 
roving disposition of a gipsy, prepared to 
strike my tent at the bidding of any idealist 
ointing Zionwards as my proper home and 
habitat. It is really time, then, for English 
Jews to cast off this last slough of Bedouinism, 
if such ideas are symbolized by this breaking 
of the glass. Personally I do not believe 
there exists any inter-relation of that sort 


between these two sets of ideas at all. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Drayton's * Poty-oLpion (9" S. xii. 102).— 
Being one of those who occupy their “ time 
on toys, idle questions, and things of no 
worth,” I have taken the trouble to add up 
olbion,’ 
and find Mr. Curry’s conjecture as to the 
enormous exaggeration of Hallam fully con 
firmed. The total number of lines is 14,718, 
including the Arguments, being an average 
to each canto, only two of 
which, the twenty-second and twenty-fourth, 
exceed 1,000 lines. I may add that, thanks 
to the facilities afforded by the Rev. Richard 
Hooper's edition of 1876, giving the number 
of lines in each canto, the labour of counting 
was very trifling. J. F. Fry. 

Upton, Didcot. 


Joun Harets, (9 8. xii. 106).— 
The “Bible and Sun,” not the “Bible and 
Crown,” was the sign of John Harris in 


| St. Paul's Ceres the successor of John 


Newbery. The ** Bible and Crown” was a 
~~ which appertained to C. Rivington in 
. Paul's Churchyard. It is, perhaps, un- 
cients to cite the numerous instances o 
Newbery’s and Rivington's mid- eighteenth- 
century advertisements substantiating this. 
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They were, of course, two distinct publishers. 
Next to Harris, 1 think, came Grant & 
Griffith, whence Griffith & Farran. Then 
again, I think, but am not in this case quite 
sure, that it is the “ Bible and Sun” again, 
and not the “ Bible and Crown,” “near 
Devereux Court,” where Newbery first 
opened when he came to London. ‘The 
“Bible and Sun” was. certainly “ near 
Devereux Court,” for it was “next the 
Rose tavern without Temple Bar,” where in 
1738 James Hutton hung out his sign and 
sold a “ Metzotinto of the Rev. Mr. White- 
field, from a picture of Mr. Beard’s, to whom 
he sat for it, and to no other person 
whatever.” Whitefield’s sermons were also 
“printed for James Hutton at the ‘Bible and 
Sun,’......and sold by J. Wilson in Bristol, 
J. Leale in Bath, and Messrs. Harris, sen. 
and jun., in Gloucester” (London Evening 
Post, 4 and 14 Feb., 1738). 
J. Hotpen MacMics 

IMAGINARY OR INVENTED Saints 
xii. 127).— I see in a Swedish calendar 
published at Stockholm 1898, 3 January is 
dedicated to Enoch. Those learned in these 
matters can say who he was, whether or no 
the Enoch of the Bible or another. I think | 
it was when Napoleon I. was confirmed the | 
bishop said he had never heard of St. Napoleon ; | 
but the boy said, “There are many saints in | 
Paradise, but only 365 days in the year.” In | 
the above calendar Martin Luther is com- 


memorated 10 November. R. B. B. 


Though I have no doubt your correspondent 
writing from Glasgow is perfectly well ac- 
auainted with the following note, yet others 
may not be so. Let me, therefore, mention 
an allusion to St. Enoch in ‘ Rob Roy ’:— 

“Full of sinister augury, for which, however, I 
could assign no satisfactory cause, I shut myself up 
in my apartment at the inn, and having dismissed 
Andrew, after resisting his importunity to accom- 
pany him to St. Enoch’s Kirk, where he said ‘a 
soul-searching divine was to haud forth,’ I set 
myself seriously to consider what were [s/c] best to 
be done.”—Chap. xxi. 

An appended note in the “ Centenary Edi- 
tion” observes :— 

“This I believe to be an anachronism, as St. 
Enoch’s Church was not built at the date of the 
story [/.¢., 1715). It was founded in 1780, and has 
since been rebuilt.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


RoscomMoN AND Pore (9 §S, xii. 126).— 
Perhaps in attributing the couplet to Pope 
William Bell Scott had in mind an early 

ssage in the ‘ Autobiography of Benjamin 


made. Franklin, by the way, suggests, not 
unreasonably I think, that a more logical 
form would be :— 
Immodest words admit /w/ this defence, 
That want of modesty is want of sense. 
WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


or MARRIAGE (9 S. xii. 107).—The 
Act concerning the solemnization of marriages, 
4 George IV., of which your correspondent 
speaks, was repealed by Act 6 & 7 
William IV., which is now in force, when an 
entirely new set of register books in dupli- 
cate had to be provided for every parish 
church. ‘This, of course, needed properly a 
different banns book, which was printed in 
small ito, and is usually the one in use, 
though in a small country parish like this 
the old banns book suttices. Strictly speaking, 
an entry is to be made in triplicate, for which 
the sum of sixpence is given. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MINERALOGIST AND Borantst To GEORGE 
IIL. (9 S. xii. 89).—If there was any such 
appointment the names of the holders of this 
post should be found in the old ‘ Royal Kalen- 
dars’ of the time. G. &. 


Lusurncron (9 S. xii. 7, 76).—There is 
more than one theory as to the origin of lush. 
In the second volume (1890) of the Journal 
of the Gipsy Lore Society, p. 217, it is derived 
from “Shelta Jush, to eat or drink.” It is 
some support of this that there are several 
other English cant or slang terms which 
have been traced to Shelta. loke, of which 
Dr. Murray says “origin unknown,” is almost 
certainly Shelta ; oat so are probably dure’, 
ken, mauley, moniker, monkery, mizzle, rum, 
toby. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


LONGFELLOW’s OF THE HESPERUS’ 
(9 S. xii. 129).—The following (quoted from 
the ‘Ency. Brit., vol. x. p. 692a) replies to 
the first question :— 

** About two miles from it [7.¢., Gloucester, Essex 
county, Massachusetts] is Norman's Woe, the 
scene of the wreck of the ‘ Hesperus,’ celebrated in 
Longfellow’s poem.” 

The answer to the second question, seeing 
that the “ White Ship ” was lost off the coast 
of Normandy, is, obviously, “ No.” 

No doubt your correspondent is acquainted 
with Mrs. Hemans’s poem on the subject of 
the ‘‘ White Ship,” ‘He Never Smiled Again.’ 
With regard to Longfellow’s poem, the 
following particulars may be interesting, 
taken from ‘ Voices of the Night,’ &c., “ River- 


‘ranklin, where the same attribution is 


side Edition ” (Routledge, 1886). According to 
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the introductory note to ‘ Ballads and other 
Poems,’ the poem was written in the early 
morning of 30 December, 1839, the actual 
disaster having occurred only a few weeks 
before. 

Perhaps some American reader can_tell 
us the origin of the name “ Norman's Woe ” 
as applied to the reef upon which the 
Hesperus struck. Epwarp LATHAM. 


The “ Reef of Norman’s Woe "—where the 
Hesperus and others vessels were wrecked in 
December, 1839—is off the Massachusetts 
coast, near Gloucester, which lies about thirty 
miles north-east of Boston. (See ‘Life of 
H. W. Longfellow,’ vol. i. p. 337.) This 
sufficiently shows that it has no connexion 
with the loss of the “ White Ship.” 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


More Cuurcu, SHropsuire: Mortuary 
Inscription aT CLUN (9S. xii. 146).—The 
arms alluded to appear to be those of William 
Smyth (or Smith), appointed Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry 1492, Bishop of Lin- 
coln 1496-1514. He was also Archdeacon of 
Surrey, President of Wales, Chancellor of 
Oxford, and co-founder of Brasenose College, 
the arms of which should be referred to for 
comparison. The inescutcheon bears the 
arms of the See of Lincoln. 

Georce C. PEacney. 

Fairy (9 §S. xii. 145).—According 
to‘ A List of some Eminent Members of the 
Mercers’ Company of London’ (1872), Sir 
Samuel Mico was Master Warden of that 
company in 1666, and died during his 
mastership. ‘His widow left to the Com- 
pany 1,500/. to found almshouses for ten 
poor widows.” These almshouses are situated 
at Stepney, where they stand on the south 
side ot the church facing the churchyard. 
A stone thereon is thus inscribed :— 

The Gift of Dame 
Jane Mico Relict of 
S Sam Mico Mercer Dec. 
Built An° 1691 
Rebvilt 
By the Worshipfvl Company of Mercers 
A.D. 1856 

Possibly the existence of these almshouses 
at Stepney may point to some connexion 
between the Mico family and that place. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Wake VILLAGE Feast (9 8. xii. 107, 
134).—The “ wakes ” is still in popular use in 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, in 
towns as well as villages. Far from the 


“facilities for travelling” being likely to cause 


(as H1ppocLipEs imagines) the term to decay, 
they are more likely to perpetuate it. The 
week beginning with the first Sunday in 
August sees the wakes of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and special trains run each day during 
“Stoke wakes week.” I found the advantage 
of the wakes when in Liverpool one day 
during that week, being able to remain there 
an hour and a half later than usual. 
M. Poote. 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


The custom sometimes varies within a 
county, but this may be due to infection 
from neighbouring counties. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Nottingham, for 
instance, wakes is common, as it is in Derby- 
shire, but twelve miles away eastward, where 
I was born and brought up, it is never heard, 
nor have I ever heard it in the neighbouring 
villages of Leicestershire. Wake I have not 
heard any where. Cc. ©. B. 


Wakes are doubtless the remains of an old 
Romish custom of celebrating the anniversary 
of the patron saint of the parish church, now 
generally discontinued. Further informa- 
tion will be found in Strutt’s ‘Sports and 
Pastimes,’ Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 
Wheatley’s ‘ Book of Common Prayer * (1859). 
Andrews’s ‘Church Treasure’ (1898), and 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2™' S. xii. 229. It is recorded in 
g 3S. in. 183 that the annual wake at 
Albrighton, near Wolverhampton, had been 
discontinued so recently as the year 1898. 

Everarp Home CoLeMman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Riwine Eprraru (9 §, xi. 487 ; xii. 51, 92, 
172).—‘** The story told” by the Penny Maga- 
:ine, 1835, and the very similar one by Mrs. 
Gatty, 1890, and the comments since made, 
lead any one at first to exclaim: ‘* How 
foolish were ‘the gentleman and the pious 
cleric’ in ‘not perceiving the point’ when 
‘we shall’ and ‘we must’ had to be read as 

art of a sentence which a di-al (‘die-all’) 
nad to complete !” 

But were they so wanting in perception? 
A lady comes to their timely rescue. My 
sister, by her stupendous intelligence, saves 
the gentleman and the pious cleric from the 
charge of obtuse folly brought against them. 
The reading that they supplied was not ‘‘ We 
shall clock!” The original reading might 
just as well be made “ We shall sun!” The 
criticized ones used a dial, as well as any 
others did. If the time-indicator-by-shadow 
has a dial, so also has the clock! The clock- 
face is termed a dial, and will fulfil the 
punning purpose of the legend just as well 
as the other sort of dial. Therefore it is 
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clear that the critics of the gentleman and 
of the pious cleric are those who “did not 
perceive the point” when the words “we 
shall” or “we must” were made by them to 
precede the “ dial ” of a clock. W. 1. 


Joun Route (9 xii. 170).— 
Many years ago I took what I supposed to be 
John Gilpin’s route in tricycling from London 
to Ware, on the way to Cambridge. The 
direct way from Cheapside would be through 
the Poultry and Cornhill to Bishopsgate 
Street, then northward through Shoreditch, 
Kingsland Road, and Tottenham, to Edmon- 
ton. But John Gilpin’s route lay through 
“merry Islington,” so he must be assumed 
to have left Cheapside at the west end, and 
to have ridden through St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Aldersgate Street, Goswell Street, and Gos- 
well Road, to about where King’s Cross 
Station now is, and then to have borne to 
the right through Islington, and perhaps 
Stoke Newington, to Tottenham and Edmon- 
ton. I found “The Bell at Edmonton” and 
its surroundings very different from Calde- 
cott’s picture. “The Bell” is now a large 
** public-house,” where, I am bound to say, 
the “ shandy-gaff” was excellent. On the 
exterior was, and probably still is, a large 
painting representing Gilpin’s ride. From 
Edmonton the unhappy John would gallop 
away by Enfield Highway, Waltham Cross, 
and Hoddesdon, to Ware, which is, as a 
matter of fact, about thirteen miles north of 
Edmonton, and twenty-two from Cheapside, 
or a mile or two further by way of oe 


P. M.’s question is relevant to a thought 
which crossed my mind two or three days 
before : that a minutely annotated edition of 
‘John Gilpin’ might be fraught with delight. 
I was wondering why the wine was not left 
bebind, as a matter of course. When citizens 
of credit and renown like the hero went 
off for a day’s holiday, intending to dine at 
a respectable hostelry like the “ Bell” at 
Edmonton, was it usual for them to take 
nothing ‘“‘for the good of the house,’ but to 
import their own wine, and to incur the 
liability of a charge for corkage? — 

Sr. SwirHry. 


BripGe CHANTRY IN THE West Rripine 
(9 S. xii. 43, 111).—The interesting article 
by Mr. I. GrpernNe SIEVEKING under the 
above heading might with advantage be very 
greatly supplemented. He, however, made 
an incorrect and incongruous assertion, which 
must be rectified. Mr. SIEVEKING says that 
Allen the historian gives the lie to the state- 


ment that the chantry on the bridge dates 
from Edward IV.’s reign. In the following 
column of the same page he again quotes 
Allen, and says :— 


_“* The chapel was built by Edward IV. in memory 
of his father Richard, Duke of York, and those of 
his party who fellat Wakefield. 


May I refer Mr. SteveKine to Camden, 
fol. 710, Gibson's edition ; also Tindal’s * Notes 
on Rapin,’ i. fol. 586, which Allen has un- 
doubtedly copied ?— 


** This chapel was built by Edward LV. in memory 
of his father Richard, Duke of York, and those of 
his party who fel] in the battle of Waketield.” 


In vol. xvi. of ‘The Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ edited by John Bigland, in 1812, 
pp. 804-5, will be found the following :— 


“* At the south-east entrance into Wakefield is a 
handsome stone bridge over the Calder. It was 
built in the reign of Edward IIL, and is a fine 
specimen of the masonry of that age. In the centre 
of this bridge, projecting from the eastern side, and 
resting partly on the sterlings, is an ancient chapel, 
built in the richest style of Gothic, or Saracenic 
architecture. This most beautiful structure is ten 
yards in length, and about eight in breadth. The 
east window, overhanging the river, is adorned 
with various and beautiful tracery, and the parapets 
perforated. The windows on the north and south 
sides are equally rich. But the west front facing 
the passage over the bridge exceeds all the rest in 
profusion of ornament, being divided by buttresses 
into compartments forming recesses with lofty pedi- 
ments and pointed arches, with spandrels richly 
flowered, and above is an entablature supporting 
tive basso rilicros, the whole being crowned with 
battlements. The buttresses, finials, traceries, &c., 
form an assemblage of Gothic embellishments which 
for richness and delicacy can scarcely be excelled.” 

A newspaper cutting for 1848 reads as 
follows :-- 

Chapel on Wakefield Bridge. This splendid 
building, which had been used as a counting-house 
for a considerable period previous to its restoration, 
has been opened this week in connexion with the 
Church of England, and is called St. Mary's Chapel. 
It was opened without re-consecration, the Bishop 
deeming it unnecessary, it having been formerly 
occupied by Roman Catholics.” 

In August, 1848, Mr. C. J. Greenwood, 
architectural draughtsman, executed two 
beautiful engravings of the exterior and 
interior of the chantry as restored. These 
were published in lithographic form b 
Messrs. Lllingworth & Hicks, of Wakefield, 
in royal folio, and sold at four shillings each. 
I have an original prospectus of the same, 
together with a facsimile of the ruins of the 
chantry as it appeared in 1846, and if these 
would be interesting to Mr. Srevekine I 
shall be happy to lend them to him. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 
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FounTAIN Pens (9° S. xi. 390, 428, 450 ; 
xii. 32).—On 20 December, 1819, James Henry 
Lewis, of No. 104, High Holborn, professor of 
stenography, obtained a patent (No. 4,426) for | 
“ An improvement or substitute for or addi- 
tion to pens as usually employed in the art 
of writing, which he denominates ‘ caligraphic 
fountain pen.’” Lewis was born in Gloucester- 
shire in 1786, and died at Gravesend in 1853. 
He was a very well-known teacher of writing, 
shorthand, and book-keeping, and a short | 
account of his life is given in Mr. Boase’s 
* Modern English Biography.’ R. B. P. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Love of an Uncrowned Queen : Sophie Dorothea, 
Consort of George I. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

By the methods of the painstaking and conscientious 

investigator Mr. Wilkins, in a second edition, has 

given his ‘ Love of an Uncrowned Queen’ the right | 
to take its place as a permanent and abiding his- | 
tory. In addition to its claims to romance—and | 
seldom, surely, has a royal story of so recent a date 

contained so many elements of tragedy—the life 

which Mr. Wilkins depicts forms an integral and | 
essential portion of English history. To understand | 
aright the lives of the early Georges and the manner | 
in which the throne of Britain passed to the house | 


of Hanover, and, most of all, to comprehend the | 
coarseness and debauchery of the Courts of the | 
first successors of the Stuart monarchs, it is indis- | 
yensable to know the method of life at Celle and | 

anover, and to see in their right colours the | 
obstinate, crapulous, mistress-ridden existences of | 
the princes of the House of Brunswick, who supplied | 
Britain and Germany with a line of kings. Of | 
Sophie Dorothea Mr. Wilkins says, in his con- 
cluding words, ‘* Her love and her sorrows plead 
for her—her sorrows most of all, for it may be 
doubted if either history or romance can offer a 
parallel to the long-drawn agony of the life of this 
uncrowned queen.’ Again, in the concluding lines 
of his preface he institutes a parallel, justifiable 
enough, between Sophie Dorothea and Mary Stuart. 
The imprisonment of Sophie Dorothea “in the 
lonely castle of Ahlden was longer and more 
rigorous than Mary's captivity in England, and the 
assassination of Kénigsmarck was as dramatic as 
the murder of Rizzio.” To this we would add that, 
while the story of the sufferings of Mary Stuart has 
been told hundreds of times, and is perhaps the 
most familiar in history, that of Sophie Dorothea 
is scarcely known and imperfectly understood, and 
we know not in what English work, until the 
appearance of Mr. Wilkins’s volume, the full 
tragedy can be read. Even now the authenticity 
of the letters which Mr. Wilkins discovered and 
brought for the first time within our ken is in 
some quarters disputed. It should be so no longer. 
Apart from any other cause, the bulk of the corre- 
spondence is too great to permit of the assumption 
that it is aforgery. Fear and malignity combined 
could alone have prompted the manufacture of the 
letters. Of the foster there was enough in the 


putrid heart of the Countess Spaten, perhaps the 


| 
most obscene of all royal mistresses, and even in 


the more philosophical breast of the Electress 
Sophia, but of.fear there was none. The beautiful 
daughter of Eléonore de Celle, who brought her 
French vivacity, passion, and love of admiration to 
lighten the dark depravity of the Hanoverian 


| Court, was a mere child in the hands of her enemies 


and persecutors, and in her distress for the fate of 
her murdered lover signed away her freedom. One 
can scarcely understand how one so bright, co- 


| quettish, and unambitious, albeit so wanton, could 


have begotten animosities so implacable. The 
letters which Mr. Wilkins traced to their obscure 
resting-place in the University of Lund, in Sweden, 
and which, in the face of innumerable difficulties, 
he classified and arranged with an insight so pene- 
trative it looks like inspiration, have to be accepted, 
and the book Mr. Wilkins has written concerning 
them has to be read and studied. Familiar as we 
are with the letters of Marianne Alcaforada, given 
to the world by the shameless egoism and vanity 
of her lover, and other ebullitions of passion, real 
or feigned, we find those of Sophie Dorothea 
among the most veracious and human documents 
we possess. We cannot enter further into this 
matter. Mr, Wilkins has rendered a real service 
to scholarship, and—tardily, as we know, since the 
present year has exercised an almost unparalleled 
pressure on the small space we can devote to books 
—we counsel those who have not already done so to 
read his volume. Few tasks are likely to involve 
an equal measure of advantage and delight. 


Sally Wister’s Journal: a True Narratire. Edited 
by Albert Cook Myers. (Philadelphia, Ferris & 
Leach ; London, Headley Brothers.) 

Tuts interesting little volume belongs to a class of 

personal memoirs of a kind in which America has 

not hitherto shown itself rich. It is the diary, 

during two yearsof the War of Independence, 1777-8, 

of a Quaker maiden of much spirit and vivacity, 

who was thrown into enforced, but welcome, 
intimacy with officers of what is called “‘ the Con- 
tinental Army.” Considering the supposedly peace- 
ful character of her co-religionists, Sally Wister 
shows a rather “‘unregenerate™’ disposition to 
flirtation with her military associates, and she 
seems to have set_her mind upon subjugating a 
certain coy Major William Truman Stoddert, who, 
though not proof against her allurements, and 
showing, indeed, at times something of a “‘ coming 
on disposition,” escapes her wiles, and ultimately 
marries some one else. Sally is an attractive 
creature, and her confidences repay study. Thanks 
to the supplementary information afforded by the 
editor, the book is to some extent a genealogical 
treasure, and it gives by letterpress and _illus- 
tration a picture of lite among the hills of 

(jwynedd and on the Wissahickon in the period 

succeeding the battle of the Brandywine which 

is unlike anything else we possess of the period. 

At the time of the action Sally Wister was 

twenty-six years of age. The nearest approach 

to the charm of her recollections and observations 
we find in the early writings of Fanny Butler 

(Kemble), which are also, of course, widely different. 

With the British army, though it is often near at 

hand, she makes, unfortunately for us, no acquaint- 

ance, and the nearest we get to it is in seeing the 
handsome coloured picture of a British Grenadier 
which serves as frontispiece. A figure of the sort— 
we are not sure whether it is this or another— 
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serves the saucy Sally and her associates to play a 
rather dangerous trick in frightening with it a Mr. 
Tilly, a young Virginian officer. ‘Fortunately a 
complete amnesty is afforded, thanks to the youth 
and charms of the jokers, but the consequences 
might easily have been serious. This book must 
have a wonderful! charm for an American public, 
and may be read with much pleasure by English- 
men, to whom the scenes and characters, and even 
the history, which is illustrated are less familiar. 


The Three Days Tournament: a Study in Romauee 
and Folk-lore. By Jessie L. Weston. (Nutt.) 
Tuts latest addition to *‘ The Grimm Library,” 
in which attractive series it is No. XV., is, in 
fact , an appendix to No. XII. in the same series, 
*The Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac’ of the same 
author. If ever the earlier work reaches to the 
honour of a reprint this will be inserted in it as an 
added chapter. Its chief interest is in the further 
woof it affords of the value of Miss Weston’s 
abours. With the tournament, in w hich Lancelot 
appears in suits of armour of three different colours 
and executes prodigies of valour, and with its 
analogues, or corresponding tales, we need not con- 
cern ourselves. 
of Miss Weston as to the extent to which any form 
of historic base is to be accepted. One point on 
which Miss Weston insists is that we have fallen 
into the error of dealing with Arthurian romance 
as if the literary form in which it first appeared 
synchronized with the beginning of the action. The 
Arthurian problem, moreover, in literary value and 
in intrinsic interest forms ‘“‘the most important 
group in medieval literature,” and although it does 
not, like the Charlemagne romances, retlect certain 
facts or periods of history, is worth scientific study 
on its own account. Miss Weston writes well as a 
rule. We wish, then, she would not fall into a 
slovenliness such as *‘To thoroughly understand.” 
Does she not see that ‘“‘ Thoroughly to understand ” 

is more vigorous as well as more accurate ” 


The Vita Nuora, ov New Life. of Daute 


(Bell & Sons.) 


We have here a fairly effective translation of the | 


* Vita Nuova,’ artistically and daintily got up, with 
rubricated capitals, an emblematical cover, and a 
lovely text. — Gabriel Kossetti’s translation 
will always be a delight for scholars. The present 
rendering will, however, reach a different class, 
and will serve to popularize a work a knowledge of 
which is indispensable to the full comprehension of 
Dante’s life and labours. 


The Minor English Poems, of John 
H. C. Beeching. (Methuen & Co.) 
To the “ Little Library” has been added a pretty 
reprint of Milton's ‘ Minor Poems, accompanied by 
a portrait of the poet at the age of twenty-one by 

. N. Gardiner. What is the source or authority 
for this we know not, but it gives an attractive 
likeness of Milton at the time when he was spoken 
of as the “* lady of Christ's.” Mr. Beeching’s intro- 
duction is, necessarily, appreciative and delightful. 
We do not agree, however, with the limitations 
upon the praise of the ‘Hymn on the Nativity.’ 
We do not think that the “towers and battle- 
ments” of ‘ L’Allegro’ are those of Windsor, and 


Milton. by 


We are most interested in the views | 


Aligh eri. | 
Translated from the Italian by Frances de Mey. | 


pity that the lines. of poems such as ‘ L’Allegro’ 
and ‘Il Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘Comus,’ &c., are 
not numbered, especially as Mr. Beeching some- 
times refers to the numbers of lines, and forces on 
the reader a process of computation. We would 
have the notes also a little more numerous. Why 
not, when mentioning who was the “starred 
Ethiop queen” of ‘11 Penseroso,’ tell us who was 

‘Prince Memnon’s sister” in the same poem? It 
is not every one who knows. 


A Short History of the Ancient Greek Se ulptors. By 

H. Edith Legge. (Fisher Unwin.) ‘ 
Ix the absence of more ambitious treatises this 
well-written and fully illustrated little volume may 
convey to thousands of readers some knowledge of 
a subject which in this country has never received 
the attention it merits. It is a trustworthy and 
excellent work, a study of which may be com- 
mended to those about to visit the principal 
European galleries or to study the frieze of the 
Parthenon and the other treasures of the British 
| Museum. It aspires also to be of service in schools, 
| and is thoroughly fitted for such a purpose. 


The er ms and Verses of Charles Dicks we, 

by F. G. Kitton. (Chapman & Hall.) 
NEITHER very bulky nor very important is Dickens’s 
poetical baggage. “Dickens hee indeed, few gifts 
either dramatic or lyrical, and ‘ The Ivy Green’ is 
perhaps the only poem of his that enjoys any 
ap preciable popularity. By including ‘The V illage 
Coquettes,’ produced by Braham at the St. James's 
in 1836, the Prol ygue to Westland Marston’s ‘ Patri- 
|cian’s Daughter, 1842, and some other not too 
accessible items, Mr. Kitton has made up a mode- 
rate-sized volume, which he has enriched with a 
few notes and an interesting frontispiece, and has 
dedicated to Miss Georgina Hogarth. 


Edited 


BooKsELLers’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons catalogue a library 
of seventeenth- century literature in contemporary 
bindings and in choice condition, which includes 
some remarkable rarities. First comes, under 
America, Peter Martyr’s ‘De Novo Orbe,’ trans- 
| lated into English by Rfichard}] Eden {who was 
cited before Gardiner for heresy], 1612, priced 83/. 
Another American rarity is John pal me ‘An 
Account of Two Voyages to New England, 1674, 
20/. Bacon’s ‘Twoo Bookes of the Proticience 
and 1 ges gg of Learning,’ 1605, said to be 
probably the best and finest copy in existence, is 
priced 150 guineas. Other early Bae ‘ons are quoted, 
including R. G.’s translation of ‘The Natural] and 
Experimentall History of Winds,’ 1653, priced 

I2s. A 1647 Beaumont and Fletcher, slightly 
imp aired, 25 guineas; ‘The Supplic of Doctour 
Barnes unto Henry VIIL,” n.d., 20 guineas; 
Blount’'s ‘ Academy of Floquene e, 1654; ; Alexander 
Brome’s * Songs,’ 1661, 20/. ; Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia, first edition, 5/. 5s.; Burton’s * Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ second edition, 12/. = -. sixth edi- 
tion, 7/. 7/.: Carew’s * Poems,’ 1640, 15/. 15s., 1642, 
Cartwright’s ‘Comedies,’ 1651, 20 suineas ; 
‘Cavendish Nezotiations of Thomas Woolsey,’ 
1641, 12/. 12s., 1667, ; Charro’s (<r) ‘Of 
Wisdom,’ translated by Samson Lennard, 1651, 
| 13/. 13s., unmentioned in Lowndes (Lennard was 
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Bishop Corbet’s ‘Poems, 12/. I2«.; C 
*Wit’s Interpreter,’ 1655, 30/.; Cottons * Scar- 
ronides,’ 5/. 10s. ; Cowley’s *‘ Poemata,’ 1608, 5/. os. 
early newspapers; Richard Flecknoe’s Diarium,’ 
1651, 6/. 1Us.; Ben Jonson, 2 vols., 1640, S«. 
Lovelace and Davies's ‘ Letters of Affairs,’ 10/. 10s. ; 
Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost, 1668, 55/.. * Paradise Re- 
gained ’ and Samson Agonistes,’ 1670, 35/. ; Ogilby’s 
* Virgil,” thick paper, 25/.; ‘Quaker Tracts,’ 21/. ; 
*The Rump,’ first edition, 10/. 10s.: ‘The Wits; 
or, Sport upon Sport,’ 2vols.,20/. No. 147, W. Shake 
speare, is a curious collection, which we cannot 
quite make out. 

Other catalogues of the same firm also reach us. 
One of tine-art and illustrated books includes 
coloured caricatures by Rowlandson, Woodward, 
Cruikshank, Lane, Alken, Crowquill, and Pym; 
Frankau’s * Eighteenth - Century Colour Prints, 
22/. 1Us.; Foster's * The Stuarts”; Jesse’s ‘ Eng lish 
Historical Memoirs’; P ropert’s * Miniature Art’; 
* Annals of Sporting :*; Audle y's ‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan’; Balzac’s “(Euvres C omplétes’ ; Nash’s 
Worcestershire Girtin’s *Views in Paris’; 
Wouverman’s *‘(Euvres’; a MS. Koranus Ara- 
bieus; ‘ Portrait Miniatures in the Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club’ Williamson's *Account of Cos- 
way a large-paper Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ; 
a large collection of etchings, with works on porce- 
lain and on pottery. 

A clearance catalogue is rich in Ackermanns, 
Alkens, costume books, Cruikshanks, and, among 
separate items, Bewick’s ‘Works, 40 guineas; 
Brunet’s ‘ Manuel de Libraire’; Sharpe's * British 
Poets Chatfers’s ‘ Keramic Gallery’; Newhouse’s 
* Coac Scenes’; Fagan’s ‘ History of Engraving’; 
Hill's ‘ Etchings of Animals’; ‘ The Houghton Gal- 
lery’; Mi enerak’ s *‘ Lace,’ Paris, 1605, IS guineas; 
Meyrick’s * Ancient Armour’ ; Lysons’s * Environs 
of London,’ extra-illustrated; a 1762 ‘Contes de 
Lafontaine,’ morocco, by Dessoin, with his label; 

Morland’ s ‘Sketches of Rustic Farmyards 
P iranesi’s ‘Rome’; Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ 
42 guineas; Philobiblon Society's publications; | 
a collection of Swinburne’s works. | 

A catalogue of mezzotint portraits includes rare 
portraits of Penn, Richardson, Shakespeare (the 
Chandos portrait), Goldsmith, Cobbett, Evelina, 
Duchess of Newcastle, and others. 

Mr. Thorp’s Catalogue, No. I41, issued from 
Reading, has a series of interesting articles under 
such familiar headings as America, Angling, Aus- 
tralia, Greek and Latin Classics, London, Oxford, 
Berks, Bucks, &e. Spe ial items include the 
Osterley copy of Ashmole’s ‘ Antiquities of Berk- 
shire,’ Curll, 10/. 10s., a later edition, 1736, 9/. 9s. ; 
Brayley and Britton’s ‘ Beauties of England’; two 
collections of Miss Burney's ‘ Works,’ first edition ; : 
‘Le Moniteur de la Mode’; Sir G. F. Duckett’s | 
‘Charters’; the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 25 
vols., full morocco, with the revolving bookcase ; 
Haw ker’s ‘Quest of the Sangraal’; 76 vols. of 
*N. & (.,’ no General Indexes; a 1750 Rabelais in 
English Roberts's ‘ Holy Land,’ 4 vols. atlas folio ; 
Horne Tooke’s * Diversions of ‘Purley,’ MS. addi- 
‘Royal and Noble 


tions: and Park’s Walpole’s 
Authors.’ 

Mr. Charles Neo issues what he calls a 
Holyday-Time Catalogue, consisting largely of 
theology. There are a largish collection of Roman 


Catholic works ; Hook’s ‘ Lives of the Arc hbishops ° : 
some foreign and colonial missionary publications ; 
a contemporary MS. 


of James I. ; an early Wesley's 


Cotgrave’s 


‘Hymns’; Laguna’s Spanish version of the Psalms; 
the Westminster Missal of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society ; a Keble’s ‘Hymns Ancient and Mode rn,’ 
with MS. additions by the author ; and Newman's 

* Lives of English Saints. 

The Rochdale catalogue of Mr. James Clegg gives 
many works from the library of John Bright. A 
copy of Cotton’s ‘Short Explanation’ is said to 
have belonged to Charles Reade the novelist, and 
to contain a deeply interesting note relative to him 
and his wife and their domestic happiness. As 
Reade was never married, this must be curious, 
Many books are presentation copies to Bright, and 
some have MS. notes in his hand. Sixty vols. of 
Cobbett’s * Political Register’ are priced W. There 
area fe w enuri us. 

The September c atalogue of Henry Young & Sons, 
of Liverpool, contains some rare and interest- 
ing books, comprising fine illuminated MSS. 
including ‘ Horw ve Virginis cum ( ‘alen- 
dario,’ with beautiful miniatures, price 120/. The 
date is about 1440. There is also an heraldic work 
containing 600 large drawings of the Knights of the 
from its foundation to the time of King 


Garter, 
Charles I., price 40/., as well as a complete set 
of the ‘ Bibliotheca Curiosa’ for 7/. 7s., published 


at 16/. 16s.; Hill's book on organs, containing 75 
large plates of the most famous organs in Europe; 
a complete set of the League (newspaper), the organ 
of the Natioval Anti-Corn-Law League, from its 
commencement, 30 Sept., 1843, to its close, 4 July, 
1846, 3 vols. There are some bargains for book 
collectors. 

Mr. Thorp’s (St. Martin's Lane) catalogue for 
September, in addition to books on general litera- 
ture, contains a number of Boydell’s prints illus- 
trating Shakespeare. 


Botices to Gorsesyoudents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices 
Ow all communications must be written the name 


' and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a senarate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
I 


the series, vplume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are _Pequested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

A. E.—Apply to the College of Arms. 

H. R.—You do not give exact reference. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, EC. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (SEPTEMBER). 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Will send his SHORT LISTS of BOOKS and 
MSS. free on application, 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS J.-IX. for Sale at 
2s. 6d. each, post free. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST VIIf. and SUPPLE- 
MENT contains descriptions of 162 UNKNOWN 
BOOKS, which are to be sold as a Collection. 


MAGGS BROS., 
Book. Print, and Autograph Dealers, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
JUST READY. 


CATALOGUE OF 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Including many fine LIBRARY EDITIONS and interesting 
Works generally from Recent Purchases. 


Free on application, 


“JAS. CLEGG, 


Antiquarian and General Bookseller, 
ALDINE PRESS, ROCHDALE, 
NOW READY. 


1. CATALOGUE of BOOKS and ENGRAV- 
INGS from the LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. 
JOHN BRIGHT, and other Rochdale Collections, 


CATALOGUES IN THE PRESS 


2. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. | 


3. VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


4. BOOKS RELATING to IRELAND. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


BOOKS on INDIA. Catalogue ready. 
COUNTY HISTORIES and TOPO- 


GRAPHICAL BOOKs, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


Gratis on application, 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


ANDREW IREDALE, 
TORQUAY. 


Large Stock of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good 
condition, of all Classes and Dates, mostly drawn 


from the Libraries of Country Houses in Devon. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, | 
Second-hand and New as Published, 


CONSISTING OF WORKS IN ALL CLASSES 
OF LITERATURE, 


OFFERED BY 


W. H. SMITH & SON, | 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
AT GREATLY REDUCKD PRICES. 


The Second-hand Books and Magazines are surplus Copies 
withdrawn from W. H. Smith & Son’s Subscription Library. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s,; fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of * The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. Vol. Il, EVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6¢.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morecco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 
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